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Editorials 


A professional attitude 


S one with an interest in the vocational agriculture pro- 
gram, have you investigated the possibilities and advant- 
ages made available to you through the specialized, technical, 
and practical program of your vocational teachers association? 
Our associations have much to offer the professional 
minded. 

The physical set-up of the program in West Virginia is 
extremely flexible and adaptable, operating as it does as an 
affiliate of the National and State Association, This is further 
broken down into regional units, which meet in conjunction 
with the elected presidents and delegates of the F.F.A. from 
the same region. The joint meetings provide an opportunity 
to present the national, state and local programs simul- 
taneously and to coordinate these programs without duplica- 
tions of effort or anticipated results. 

The varied activities and frank and open discussion of 
same, aided by the technical professional help afforded the 
body by its national affiliates provide clear and concise 
answers to the questions of professional attitude. 

If your attitude is professional you are availing yourself 
of all of these advantages and voicing your approval or dis- 
approval of the work of the associations in a democratic way. 
If not, perhaps a personal check is necessary to determine 
your attitude and how it is affecting you and your work. 

A high school principal recently told me that he could 
pick out the teachers with a good professional attitude by 
the discipline they commanded, by the general appearance of 
the classrooms, and by their cooperation with the other 
teachers and principal. 

Close affiliation with your professional associations will 
make you hold your head a little higher, and keep your 
shoulders a little straighter in your profession, In mingling 
with others of our profession at a meeting, we get a feeling 
of security and pride and a renewal of our faith in our 
work, It is the same kind of feeling one gets by dressing up 
on Sunday and going to church and rubbing shoulders with 
his neighbors. 

Cuester B. Herr 
President West Virginia Vocational 
Agricultural Teacher’s Association 


Direction through training 
E INSIST in vocational education that ‘learning to do’ 
results from ‘doing’, or guided participation. Shall we 
assume that this principle is as directly applicable in the train- 
ing of teachers as it is in the preparation of a boy for farm- 
ing? If so, we bring the critic teacher or supervising teacher 
very much into focus. 

Are we giving sufficient recognition to the importance of the 
critic teacher and the critic teaching situation in the program 
of vocational agriculture? It is the writer’s opinion that over 
seventy-five per cent of what a prospective teacher will be as 
a teacher, insofar as training can be given, will result from the 
pattern and procedure of performance learned in critic centers 


Looking ahead 

We have a publication schedule which requires looking 
ahead. Articles on F.F.A. should be submitted this month 
for the December issue. The January issue will give 
_emphasis to adult farmers. February will feature farm 
mechanics. In March the topic will be financing agricul- 
tural education. Plan now to make contributions relative 
to the themes—submit them on or before the 20th of the 
third month preceding date of publication. 


True teaching 


tig AMERICA, throughout the years, 
we have heen developing a_ social 
pattern which is radically different from 
that in other parts of the world. To 
this pattern or “way of life,” we have 
given the name democracy. As a people 
we have developed and cherished a 
genuine faith in democracy. What is this 
way, or pattern, of life called democracy? 


Dewey speaks of democracy as 

eee ee voluntary choice based on 
an intelligence that is the outcome of 
free association and communication 
with ethers. It means a way of living 
together in which mutual and free 

consultation instead of brutal competition is the law of 
life; a social order in which all of the forces that make 
for friendship, beauty, and knowledge are cherished in 
order that each individual may become what he, and he 
alone, is capable of becoming.’ - 

Democracy through this definition places emphasis upon; 
(1) the dignity and worth of every individual, (2) voluntary 
choice based on the free use of intelligence, and (3) a way of 
living together characterized by cooperation and mutual 
welfare. Education throughout history has tended to reflect 
the broader social purposes and objectives of the society in 
which it functions. 

There are many institutions in our social order that 
exercise an educative function. The more important ones are 
the home, the church, civic organizations, the neighborhood, 
and the vocations. The one institution in America charged 
exclusively with educative responsibility, however, is the 
school. If democracy is to survive, the school must be con- 
cerned with promoting the democratic way of life. It is 
imperative for democracy that individuals be trained to think 
for themselves. 

The major objective of the school should be the promotion 
of reflective thinking in all basic aspects of life and to pro- 
mote group living on an intelligent basis of cooperation. One 
of the major aspects of life in the rural communities is that 
of farm and community living. Through its program of 
vocational agriculture the school should help farmers and 
farm boys to use intelligence in the solution of their many 
farm and community problems, and to promote group activi- 
ties on an intelligent basis of cooperation. This means that 
the economic and vocational problems of farmers and farm 
boys will be discovered and incorporated into instructional 
programs in which the respective participants will be led to 
think reflectively through these problems, to arrive at plans 
of action which have taken into consideration the welfare of 
others affected by those plans, and to develop the skills neces- 
sary for carrying out the plans. ~ 
R. H. Toisert, Teacher Education 

University of Georgia, Athens 


R. H. Tolbert 


‘ under supervising teachers. Note that this statement is quali- 


fied by the phrase, ‘insofar as training can be given.’ It must 
be admitted that individuals differ in that some will become 
better teachers than others by reason of native characteristics, 
Granting this, the most important remaining factor in the fu- 
ture performance of a teacher is the preparation obtained: in 
the critic center. 

Take the following problems for purpose of illustration: 
the use of an Advisory Council, planning for teaching specific 


(Continued on Page 66) 


Vol. 3M Doe, “Education and Social Change.” Social Frontier, 
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Ppa the past few years teachers 
of agricultural education have ex- 
pressed concern to the speaker over the 
fact that graduates of our high school 
vocational agriculture classes have not 
in many cases carried over into farm 
practices those procedures and principles 
which were learned in the high school 
classes. More specifically, these teachers 
have been concerned with such questions 
as the following: Why are sanitation 
practices, especially with regard to 
swine and poultry, which are “learned” 
in high school not practiced nearly as 
thoroughly as we would expect or de- 
sire? Why are poultry culling practices 
not used to the degree we would like 
to have them used by the high school 
graduate? Why are castration and 
vaccination frequently delayed long be- 
yond the appropriate time? Why are 
registration papers frequently not kept 
up on pure bred stock? Why are com- 
mercial feed mixtures sometimes used 
instead of more economical home mixed 
supplements ? 

We do not pretend to have any com- 
plete answers to these questions but do 
propose to suggest some possible ap- 
proaches for improvement. In general, 
these suggestions involve the use of even 
more psychology and more democracy 
in agricultural teaching. We hasten to 
say that, in our opinion, vocational agri- 
culture classes have already gone a 
long way in the use of psychology and 
in the practice of democracy. We are 
simply attempting here to push along 
psychological and democratic practices 
already well started in this field. 


Key To Better Teaching 


The experimental evidence of Kurt 
Lewin and others indicates democratic 
practice is good psychology. Stated an- 


other way, we have definite evidence 
that the application of psychology to 
education involves to a large extent the 
increasing democratizing of our teach- 
ing-learning practices. 

Since democracy is of key importance, 
a consideration of its meaning here is 
desirable. In general, we may give this 
definition of democracy in a psychological 
and educational sense: democracy is 
having an educational situation where 
learners assume a guided, but larger 
and larger share, in decisions which 


© Applying psychology to agricultural education ° 


RAY H. SIMPSON, Teacher Education, University of Illinois 


affect them. If we have an area where 
the teacher has made decisions almost 
exclusively, this does not mean that such 
decisions should be turned over to the 
learner entirely. It does not mean, for 
example, that if the teacher has been 
selecting almost all resources which 
learners are expected to use, that such 
decisions would be turned exclusively 
over to the learner. Such psuedo-democ- 
racy would put the teacher in a position 
of abdicating his job of teaching. Rather, 
it is proposed that such decisions be 
made by the learner with the guidance 
of the teacher. In this way the learner 
becomes increasingly able to make such 
decisions on his own. 


Course Building 

Consider your own high school classes : 
How much share (and practice) did 
students have in deciding what units 
would be studied? In getting resources 
for class use? In diagnosing needs? In 
planning class and out-of-class work? 
In leading discussions? Students learn 
only what they practice. Are we helping 
them practice many key parts of the 
learning process? 

Let us take up some specific areas 
where the learner may have an in- 
creasing share in planning decisions 
which affect him. 

First of all, let us give learners an 
increasing share in planning the total 
framework of a course. At the present 
time we find evidence in agriculture 
course syllabi that the learner is given 
considerable opportunity for planning 
within a unit. This is all for the good, 
quite democratic, and sound psycho- 
logically. However, we are proposing 
that not only should the learner have a 
share in decisions within a unit that has 
been selected by the teacher, but that 
the learner should also share in the 
overall framework of the course in 
which decisions are made as to the 
organization of the course itself. Let us 
examine what would seem to be a 
typical Agriculture II organization for 
a second year sophomore high schoo! 
program. It is set up in 11 units as 
follows: (1) project program work, 
5 days; (2) swine production, 30 days; 
(3) dairy production, 30 days; (4) beef 
production, 20 days; (5) sheep produc- 
tion, 20 days; (6) horses, 10 days; (7) 
poultry and egg production, 15 days; 
(8) grain judging, 10 days; (9) daily 
judging, 15 days; (10) contouring, 5 
days; (11) special shop tasks, 20 days— 
total 180 days. We may accept the first 
unit as probably necessary unless learn- 
ers have some overall course planning 
practice in the freshman agriculture 
course, or in other courses. 


Specific Proposals 


From there we would suggest some 
possible changes to get overall course 
patterning more sound from the stand- 
point of psychology and democracy. 


First, we would anticipate that all 
learners at any particular time would 
not need to be working on the same unit. 
Much, or even all, of a particular 
learner’s out-of-class work might be on 
different problems from those being 
worked upon by any other particular 
learner. We believe that some of the 
studies in vocational agriculture indicate 
that many in our classes actually do 
not plan to continue with agriculture as 
a vocation. Rather, some are taking it as 
likely a vocational training or as pre- 
college work of some sort. This dif- 
ference in purpose and probable aim on 
the part of students in the class would 
seem to indicate a need for individual- 
izing the out-of-class work to a con- 
siderable extent. Such individualizing 
of the work may necessitate a new 
look at our conventional patterning of 
agricultural courses. 

Second, a class committee might help 
the instructor plan the arrangement 
of class procedures and _ out-of-class 
work for a specified period of time. 
Under such a set-up where the teacher 
and learners cooperatively plan the 
overall pattern for the course, it is 
quite true that a specific teacher im- 
posed pattern could not be laid out in 
advance. Rather the pattern for the 
work of the course would develop as 
the teacher and learners get farther and 
farther into the course. 

Third, an attempt would be made to 
stimulate out-of-school conditions where 
the farmer does not have a schedule of 
study set up for him. Rather, he is in 
the position of deciding, (1) whether 
he will continue with systematic study 
at all; and (2) he has to be able to 
plan such systematic study as he will 
carry on. This means that if we set up 
a specific set of units for a course we 
may actually be training the prospective 
farmer to depend upon the vocational 
agricultural teacher for the mainspring 
to motivate him in learning. When he is 
out of school and he no longer has 
the vo-ag teacher to plan his 11 units 
of study during a year, it is quite pos- 
sible that systematic study will stop. 

Objections may immediately be raised 
to such democratizing of the course 
structure. For example, someone may 


say “yes, but the students don’t know 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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Repetition . . . a neglected friend 


W. F. STEWART, Teacher Education, Ohio State University 


N our concern 

about good 
teaching and mas- 
tering the best pro- 
cedures, we pay 
frequent lip service 
to, and make rea- 
sonably good appli- 
cation of, four im- 
portant factors 
found in good 
teaching, the needs 
of our pupils, the 
interests of our 
pupils, and the 
thinking and understanding developed 
in our pupils. To the extent that these 
factors are appropriately incorporated 
into our teaching procedures, we may 
be said to be good teachers. Or, at any 
rate, there is abundant evidence that 
these factors should be used. But, there 
is a fifth factor—often overlooked and 
in many cases even by-passed. It is this 
factor that I wish to call to our atten- 
tion and ask for a more appropriate, in- 
telligent use of it in our regular teach- 
ing procedure. I have chosen to call it 
“repetition, if necessary, for fixation.” 


A Common Experience 

By way of justification of the factor, 
I need only refer to your experience 
as a teacher in giving your first written 
examination and then reading the re- 
sponses of your pupils. Were the fun- 
damental teachings which your written 
lesson was supposed to test sufficiently 
well fixed in mind that your pupils had 
retained them? The negative answer is 
all but unanimous. We, therefore, need 
to be concerned with additional measures 
that will have as their objective assisting 
our pupils to retain the useful, the 
functional, the practical, the essential 
knowledge that they are brought in 
contact with in a discussion of the 
problems in the classroom but which 
are not, by those discussions alone, 
sufficiently well fixed in the minds of 
our pupils that they are retained for 
use in meeting life’s needs. 

In order that this factor, repetition, 
may be properly incorporated into our 
teaching procedures, we need to give 
particular thought to two aspects of the 
situation. First, what is worthy of 
repetition for fixation and second, how 
shall it be done, what techniques or de- 
vices shall be used? 


Let us consider the first aspect. It is 
well to call to mind the various devices 
that might be listed to provide repetition 
experiences. Our thinking readily calls 
to mind the summary we give at the 
close of a lesson, the review which may 
be given before continuing the discus- 
sion of a problem to call to mind what 
has already been accomplished, the 
written quiz which is sometimes a 
written summary or a written review, 
or a life situation calling for the ap- 
plication of some fundamentals from a 
recent lesson. Also drill, practice and 
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memorizing are terms that are usually 
defined as containing the elements of 
repetition. 

With these terms in mind as pro- 
cedures in providing repetition, we might 
ask—What are some of the errors 
which we have experienced as students 
in the wrong use of repetition in our 
own educational experiences? Some will 
say that we were drilled on material 
that was not functional or worth re- 
membering, others will say that we were 
required to memorize when we should 
have been taught through associated 
learning which very appropriately re- 
sults from developing understanding; 
others will say that we drilled on this 
or reviewed that without being properly 
motivated. They were just uninteresting 
tasks that had te be carried out. 

These answers give us clues concern- 
ing the nature of what we should base 
our repetition on. It is the functioning 
knowledge or facts,—the technical facts, 
some of the practical facts, some of the 
experiences of this kind or that have 
been used in the teaching situation which 


we wish our pupils to retain for ever 
and a day in order that they may be 
able to recall them for use in later 
applications in life. Where do these facts 
appear in the normal teaching situation? 
I am going to assume that each of you 
are familiar with three common types of 
problem solving situations and I shall 
refer to them merely by title as follows: 
1. The forked-road situation 
2. The possibilities—factors chart 
3. The situation to be improved 
Examples of these three types are as 
follows: ve 
1. Shall Fred fall plow or spring 
plow his clover field for his corn 
project? : 
2. Which variety of hybrid corn shall 
Harry order for his corn projects? 
3. What improvement shall we advise 
Jim to make in his sheep pen where 
he will winter his breeding ewes? 
In directing the pupils to decisions in 
these three pupil situations, the pro- 
cedure in the -first two types is to call 
for the factors, and the relevant facts 
which may include technical facts, prac- 
tical facts, judgment ratings and cal- 
culations based upon practical data. 


ee. ee 
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In the third type, the thinking pro- 
cedure is to direct the pupils to a 
statement of the objective or goal in 
the problem situation, that is, what is 
your objective in winter housing of 
breeding ewes?, and then follow this 
with the characteristics or requirements 
of a good sheep barn, including the 
reasons for them, a detailed statement 
of Jim’s situation with respect to each 
of these characteristics or requirements 
and, finally, in the light of the require- 
ments and of Jim’s situation, making 
specific recommendations as to what he 
shall do. 


” What Is Worthy of Repetition? 
With this brief review of problem 


‘ solving situations and the procedures 


ordinarily followed in good teaching in 
directing the boys to ascertain the 
needed facts and make the decisions, we 
are now ready to determine just what 
information the boys have used which 
is worthy of repetition that it may be 
fixed in mind for use in later problems. 

Our question No. 1 is what facts, 
technical or practical, that the pupils 
are directed to recall or find out for 
themselves and use in solving the first 
two types of problems, would you want 
them to remember for later use? Your 
answer to this question gives you your 
clue as to what you should put emphasis 
on in repetition. My answer is that they 
certainly should remember the facts 
that are to be used not only in solving 
Fred’s problem and Harry’s problem 
but in making decisions of the same kind 
but in different situations, one year or 
two years or several years later, In 
Harry’s case, he will need to make the 
decision a year or two later concerning 
the hybrid variety that he should buy 
and he should probably use the same 
factors that he has used this year, but 
the facts may be considerably different 
by that time. So, this gives us one answer 
to our question of what shall we ask 
our pupils to repeat for fixation. Are 
there any technical facts or practical 
facts that were introduced in the discus- 
sion of each factor that should be re- 
membered? Well, in Harry’s case it 
seems to me that the specific facts con- 
cerning the particular variety of seed 
corn which he selects this year might 
well be repeated, not that they will be 
remembered for ever, but these facts 
give him the reason why he is choosing 
this variety for this particular year. You 
may not agree, but many teachers will, 
and this gives us our second facts for 
repetition. Some will say that there are 
certain technical facts such as digestible 
protein percentage or nutritive ratios 
of certain rations which they would like 
to have their pupils keep in mind —if 
not specifically, at least approximately. 
So, when these are used in solving a 
problem they become additional facts 
repetition of which might well be 
provided. 

In this connection, I would like to re- 
fer to my article on “Making Generali- 
zations—A Fundamental Value” in the 
issue of this magazine, April, 1947, and 
say that in general, the facts which are 
used in solving a particular problem 


which classify as generalizations—prin- 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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The cabinets in which the visual aids are stored. In the top left, opaque material is stored 

in the bulletin boxes, one box for each enterprise. On the shelf just below are stored the 

slides in slide boxes and the film strips are on the bottom left. On the right are 
stored actual specimens. 


Organizing visual aids 


G. C. GUILLIAMS, Teacher, Riner, Virginia 


S we think of the use of visual aids 
*“* in teaching vecational agriculture, 
we can’ immediately visualize the 
enormous amount of visual aids and 
visual aid material that is available but 
is not recognized as such or is stored 
where it cannot be found. In either 
case, the result is the same; these aids 
that are available are not being used. 
I realize this, as much as any teacher, 
as it was true in our department; how- 
ever, we are in the process of arriving 
at a solution to this problem. The fol- 
lowing description is what we have done 
at the Riner high school department of 
vocational agriculture to organize these 
visual aids in order that they may be 
more useful. 


Classification 

We have used the bulletin “Suggested 
Teaching Units in Vocational Agricul- 
ture” by C. E. Richard, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, in organizing the teach- 
ing material in our department. In this 
bulletin are listed all the enterprises and 
practically every job or teaching unit 
under each enterprise that will be taught 
by any teacher in the state. The enter- 
prises are indicated by Roman numerals 
and the jobs are indicated by Arabic 
numerals. As an example, Roman 
numeral I indicates corn and Arabic 
numeral 1 under corn indicates the job 
“Determining the Acreage;” Arabic 
numeral 2 indicates “Selecting the Land,” 
and so on. This is a very good way to 
classify visual aids and teaching ma- 
terials to facilitate locating them when 
they are needed. We have used this 
system to classify all lesson plans, film 
strips, slides, opaque materials, charts, 
and actual specimens in the department 
and when this is completed every teach- 


ing aid in the department will be marked 
according to this system. These teaching 
aids are listed on a small 5” x 8” card 
file, having a card’ Mor each job and 
index cards to separate the enterprises. 
These cards are marked off in columns 
for the different types of teaching aids 
with the name and number of the enter- 
prise and job listed at the top. The card 
is 5” x 8” and is headed as follows: 
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to run to the ceiling with shelves 
10 inches deep. 


Film Strips 

In organizing and storing film strips, 
they are separated by enterprises and 
the same corresponding Roman numerals 
for that enterprise is put on top of the 
lid of all strips dealing with that enter- 
prise. Then Arabic numerals are used on 
the lids in order, up to the number of 
strips for that one enterprise. This is 
done instead of the job number 4s one 
strip is often used for more than one 
job. Each strip is then listed by numbers 
on the cards that list the jobs with 
which it can be used. These filmstrip 
boxes are stored in the cabinet on a 
shelf elevated at the back, with holes 
bored the size of the boxes and arranged 
in order by enterprise numbers be- 
ginning with corn and ending with wild- 
life, which is the last enterprise listed. 
The explanation of the filmstrips are 
filed in a looseleaf folder in numerical 
order using the numbers given to the 
filmstrip. by the manufacturer that is 
stamped on the lid of the cans. Slides are 
stored in slide boxes which are two 
inches wide, two and a half inches high 
and seven inches long, and placed in the 
enclosed cabinet just above the film 
strips. The enterprise number is put on 
the top left corner of the slide and all 
slides for that enterprise are listed 
numerically up to the number available 
for that enterprise. This number is used 
instead of the job number as one slide 
can be used for several jobs. The num- 
ber on each slide is then listed on the 
file cards under the job or jobs with 
which it can be used. 


Storing Other Aids 
The opaque pictures are glued or 
stapled on heavy cardboard. A good 
material to use is light upson board cut 


Ent. No. Job No. 
Enterprise Job. 
Date lesson plan was revised 
: Other 
Reference Books, | Specimens and Fil i 
Bulletins, etc. Materials Charts Strips Slides Maretinls Ve 


s 


Space gsciiiaects 

During the spring of 1949, we were 
fortunate enough to secure funds for 
an office extension which was completed 
in March. This need was established 
when two veteran classes were started 
and more office space was needed for the 
additional teachers. This office is 10ft. 
by 20 ft. and on the one side there was 
a 12-foot blank walk In this space 
cabinets were constructed to provide 
space to store visual aids. The bottom 
part of the cabinet is 30 inches high 
with a 24-inch flat top with sliding doors 
underneath. Over the flat surface, cab- 
inets with glass doors were constructed 


into pieces 6%” x 914”. The original 
size of this board is 4 x 8 which 
makes 70 pieces, each piece costs ap- 
proximately 3% cents. Pictures are 
placed on both sides of the board. They 
are stored in bulletin boxes, one pro- 
vided for each enterprise, and placed on 
a shelf in the closed cabinet. The name 
and number of the enterprise is listed on 
the outside of the box, and the pictures 
are numbered numerically with each job 
and the enterprise and job number is 
marked on upper left corner of the 
cardboard. The number of the pictures 
is listed on the file cards under the jobs 
with which it can be used. 
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Actual materials, samples, specimens, 
etc., are organized in the closed cabinets 
and classified according to the nature of 
the materials, such as seeds, feeds, 
diseases, etc., and are numbered nu- 
merically under each classification and 
this number is listed with the jobs wit 
which it can be used. These are not 
classified into enterprises as many can 
be used under several different enter- 
prises for instance, the feed, linseed oil 
meal, can be used with every livestock 
enterprise. 


Charts are stored in several ways, de- 
pending upon size, value, and material 
out of which they are made. Many 
charts can be transferred to slides by 
taking a picture of them using a 35-mm 
camera and using kodachrome or direct 
positive black and white film. The 
kodachrome film is developed and is 
returned already mounted. The black 
and white film are returned in a film 
strip and have to be used as such or 
have to be cut and mounted. The mounts 
cost 3 cents each making the total cost 
of the black and white slides 9 cents 
each while the kodachrome slide costs 
about 14 cents each. If it is not practical 
or possible to change charts into slides, 
they can be stored by attaching them 
to stiff cardboard by staples or glue and 
stored this way. In our department they 
are stored in the bottom part of the 
cabinet behind the sliding doors. This 
space is divided in about 3-inch spaces 
and one space is provided for each en- 
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Effective use of audio-visual materials 
can improve farm veterans’ instruction 


CHESTER B. DAUMITZ, Farm Veterans Teacher, Augusta, Wisconsin 


1H NE of the prob- 
i lems constant- 
ly being met with 
in presenting effec- 
tive group instruc- 
tion to veterans 
classes is that of 
holding the interest 
of a class where- 
in the diversity of 
educational attain- 
yement is great. A 
typical class may 
have young men 
whose formal edu- 
cational achievement ranges from the 
upper elementary grades to whose who 
have had some college work. It is not 
at all unusual to find that a majority 
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terprise and the charts numbered numer- 
ically and listed in the card file under the 
corresponding jobs with which they are 
to be used. Some charts are stored on 
the office wall that may be bare and 
where a colorful chart may improve its 
appearance. e 


of the class has not finished high school. 
This is not the only example of diver- 
sity found in veterans classes. The age 
of the members usually ranges from the 
early twenties to over forty. It is to be 
expected that reading skills and study 
habits are not highly developed in some 
cases. On the other hand some in- 
dividuals are avid readers and have 
keen powers of observation. The prob- 
lem is this: How can one present in- 
struction to this diversified group that 
will hold the interest of all, rather than 
going “over the heads” of some or 
equally as bad, boring others with 
elementary facts and principles? Some 
educators like to classify teaching on 
three levels as to its effectiveness. In 
order of their increasing values they 
are the lecture, (hear it), visual, (see 
it done), and of course the experience 
method, or, do it yourself. The latter 
method is used for instruction on the 
farm and of course is admirably suited 
for that purpose. 


Classroom instruction may be made 
alive and vital to all by various means. 
A magnetic personality of course will 
take command of any class. Visual in- 
struction properly used will make the 
class period profitable to every member. 
We have found that the use of six- 
teen mm. motion picture films is an ex- 
cellent method of increasing attentive- 
ness of these young farmers. Our classes 
start at 8:00 in the evening and by that 
time many of these men have finished 
a day of hard physical labor. They are 
not particularly enthusiastic about a 
two-hour lecture period. Class discus- 
sion properly guided gives much better 
results and if the evening is topped off 
by a good film we can usually call it a 
success. 


Relate to Lesson 

The more advanced members will ob- 
serve closely to check techniques with 
which they may already be familiar and 
the members to which the subjecf mat- 
ter is new will be fascinated by the 
lesson in action. 

However, let us be sure that it is a 
LESSON. Precautions must be taken to 
avoid any suggestions that the film is 
being introduced into class time for en- 
tertainment value. Long range overall 
planning is absolutely necessary if a 
program of audio visual education is 
to be successful. Using our experiences 
at Augusta as a criterion my suggestions 
to a veteran trainer who wishes to set 
up an audio visual program are as 
follows: 

1. Make arrangements for the use 
of a better class 16 mm. sound in film 
projector. If your school does not 


The card file in which the inventory of teaching aids are kept. The thirty-one index 
separators are used to separate the different enterprises. Filed under each enterprise is a 
card for each job under the enterprise, and on this card are listed all teaching material 
in the department that can be used for that job. 


already have one the Board of Educa- 
tion may purchase one if the overall 
value of it to the system is explained. 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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Characteristics of good: teaching 


of young farmer classes 


DON M. ORR, Teacher Education, Oklahoma A. & M. College 


1? may be well 
to mention some 
of the prerequisites 
for good teaching 
of young farmer 
classes before we 
discuss the char- 
acteristics of goud 
teaching for this 
group. One impor- 
tant prerequisite is 
for the teacher to 
know the individ- 
uals he proposes 
to teach. Useful 
informgtion about the individuals may 
include many personal items such as: 
(1) the degree to which the individuals 
have become established in farming; 
(2) difficulties they may be having in 
getting a start as farmers; (3) how 
the individuals are getting along with 
their parents; (4) marital status; and 
(5) the agricultural problem or prob- 
lems of current interest to them. We will 
not take time here to consider how this 
information may be secured, or how it 
may be used. 


D. M. Orr 


A second prerequisite for good teach- 
ing is embodied in the personal qualifica- 
tions of the teacher. He needs adequate 
training in technical and practical agri- 
culture and related fields. It is essential, 
also, that the teacher possess the ability 
to gain the respect. and confidence of 
young farmers, to sense their interests 
and needs, and to stimulate and en- 
courage them. In addition, the teacher 
needs the courage and initiative to try 
new things, and to continue his efforts, 
despite discouraging setbacks. 


Ps 


Now to turn to the subject. Good 
teaching is not judged solely by the 
manner or method of teaching. It is con- 
cerned with what to teach as well as 
how to teach it. What to teach is often 
a more baffling problem than how to 
teach. The teacher is continually con- 
fronted with such questions as what 
knowledge is of most worth? What 
skill or ability is of most value? What 
will hold the interest of the group or 
the individual student? 


Good teaching of the young farmer 
class ordinarily starts with a point of 
interest, a recqgnized or felt need of 
the group. The learners must have the 
satisfaction of feeling that they are 
getting help in solving the problem or 
problems of paramount concern to them. 
It is entirely possible that the problem 
of interest to the class may seem of 
minor importance in the judgment of the 
teacher. Nevertheless, the point of in- 
terest must be given the consideration. 
The ability to make effective use of 
recognized or felt needs as a starting 
point in teaching may greatly influence 
the success the teacher has in initiating 
and continuing a program of education 
with young farmers. 

Good teaching is more than a series 
of meetings on problems or jobs of 
current interest. Effective teaching stim- 
ulates the individual to question his own 
ideas, to question the practices, methods 
and management used on his farm, or, 
in the case of the young farmer, his 
parent’s farm. Questioning of ideas or 
ability to evaluate may be helped by a 
teaching procedure that involves com- 
parisons and contrasts. Some of the 
material that could contribute to the 
development of the ability to evaluate 


‘may be presented:in the class room, 


Equally effective teaching for this pur- 
pose, however, may be done by taking 
the class, or individuals, on field trips 
to see practices that have been used and 
the results obtained. Such experiences 
provide the learner a basis for evaluat- 
ing his own work or his own ideas, 


Learner's Satisfaction 

Effective teaching does not stop with 
the learner merely attempting to evaluate 
his own practices or management. The 
learner needs the satisfaction of feeling 
that he is making progress in acquiring 
new abikties-that he can use in solving 
present problems or problems that may 
arise in the future. Members of the 
young farmer class are not likely to 
find much interest in a mere repetition 
of materials covered in high school. 
Ordinarily they may be expected to 
show sustained interest in a practical 
consideration of more advanced proh- 
lems. ° 


Effective teachingyinvolves a maximum 
of self activity on the part of the 
learner. Good organization of the young 
farmer group is necessary if the teacher 
is to have maximum participation in 
learning activities. The organized group 
may make valuable contributions to the 
development of the instructional pro- 
gram. Other phases of desirable self 
activity may be included in cooperative 
activities. The cooperative activities may 
include only members of the young 
farmer group working on a problem 
of common interest, or they may co- 
operate with other groups on a com- 
munity, county, or state basis. The 
function of the teacher is to help the 


group recognize the advantages, limita- 
tions and difficulties of cooperative 
effort directed toward the accomplish- 
ment of a specific purpose. The young 
farmer class may be the proper place 
for all details of the cooperative effort 
to be worked out, but after the coopera- 
tive is organized and functioning it may 
no longer be’a matter of concern to the 
class as an organized group. Good 
teaching does not imply that the teacher 
assume the burden of directing or 
managing a cooperative. On the con- 


trary, good teaching implies the de- 
velopment of leadership that can and 
will assume responsibility. 

Members of the young farmer class 
may make very desirable contributions to 
the teaching of the class if they are 
properly organized and directed. Fol- 
lowing are a few illustrations of activi- 
ties that may be performed by individ- 
uals or committees: (1) plan and direct 
field trips; (2) carry on a herd testing 
program; (3) secure outside help for 
class meetings; (4) collect and test 
soil samples on home farms or as a 
part of a community program; (5) plan 
and put on demonstrations; and (6) 
secure information and make reports on 
special problems or parts of problems. 
Delegating such responsibilities to in- 
dividuals or committees may relieve the 
teacher of much detail work. It has the 
added advantage of causing the in- 
dividuals concerned to feel that they 
are important to the group. Such a 
procedure may slow things dewn for 2 
while, but a number of teachers have 
reported that this method is quite satis- 
factory. 


In the discussion above we have in- 
dicated some use of the experience of 
members of the group in teaching young 
farmer classes. This is important and 
should be given careful consideration. The 
following list suggests additional uses 
and values of group experience: (1) it 
may stimulate and vitalize discussion; 
(2) suggest new problems for study; 
(3) help in analyzing a problem under 
consideration; (4) indicate the need for 
field trips or demonstrations; (5) con- 
tribute to the solution of a problem un- 
der consideration; (6) help to verify 
or establish an approved practice; and 
(7) contribute toward interest and 
ability in discharging the duties of a 
good citizen. 

An important contribution to good 
teaching of a specific job or problem is 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Methods with adult farmers 


C. D. RICHARDSON, Teacher, Stevenson, Alabama 


HERE is nothing 
new about 
adult education, 
but for various rea- 
sons there is at 
present an in- 
creased interest in 
adult education 
within our com- 
munity. A survey 
showed that two 
out of every four 
adults would like 
to enre'l in some 
form of adult edu- 
cation if they could do so. 


In this part of Alabama, Jackson 
County, Stevenson Community, we are 
having leading farmers from other com- 
munities attend our meetings and ask, 
in many cases, for the same kind of 
program to be organized in their com- 
munities. Time limits the number of 
communities to be served during the 
year, however, I try to alternate with 
meetings in different communities over 
the school district. At the present time 
I am meeting with three groups for 
organized instruction. 


Where should the evening school be 
held? This is one of the first decisions 
which must be made by those persons 
who are responsible for the vocational 
agriculture program in a community. 
There are many possible places where 
groups of adult farmers may meet for 
systematic instruction in agriculture: 
rural school buildings, churches, com- 
munity houses, homes, poultry houses, 
barns, on the farms, and in the fields of 
the farmers. I think the fields provide 
places of importance and interest to the 
farmers. Here many timely problems 
can be explained and demonstrated with 
much more effectiveness than could ever 
be possible in the classroom. 


It may be the best policy to have 
the first evening schools at places other 
than the all-day department for a time. 
Then it may be transferred in some 
future year to the local school, which 
should be established in the minds of 
the farmers as the center of local leader- 
ship in agriculture education. 


C. D. Richardson 


In one of the schools in our com- 
munity we have an enrollment of 35 
adult farmers. Twenty-five are owners 
of their own farms; 10 are renters. All 
are general farmers. Age ranges from 
21 to 60. All have had similar ex- 
periences and problems. Opportunity for 
success with a group of this kind is 
sure. Everyone works hard to help with 
committee assignments or other duties 
that might be necessary for him to 
perform. 


Elements of Success 
To have lots of success with a group, 
it should contain individuals who have 
need for the same type of instruction 
and who have similar interests, aptitudes, 
characteristics, and spirit of cooperation 


in the. desire to improve their status as 
farmers. 

I think it is important to visit the 
farmers personally in advance of the 
class opening. This gives you not only 
an opportunity to explain the work first- 
hand, but to answer questions regarding 
it, become acquainted with the farmers 
individually and at the same’ time, find 
out the problems confronting them. 
Farmers are in the field many times 
when you visit them; this is the best 
place to really get acquainted. Farm- 


cedure used in teaching should be 
adapted to their characteristics and 
needs. This most important -character- 
istic consists in the possession of a 
large fund of practical experience to- 
gether with the self-reliance that goes 
with experience. The most important 
needs from an educational standpoint, 
consists in: (1) new information as to 
farm conditions and farm practices re- 
sulting from experimentation, use of new 
machinery, market demands and facili- 
ties, and transportation; (2) instruction 
in certain management jobs, and, in 
some cases in certain operative skills; 
and (3) opportunity to discuss their 
common problems and pool their exper- 
iences under the direction of a competent 
group leader. 


Farmers profit from lessons carried on in a natural setting. Pleasant Grove Evening School 
includes farm tours and field trips as a regular part of their instruction. 


ers really appreciate your walking 
through the plowed ground to see them. 
Many times they are very busy; in those 
cases you do not need to take up their 
time but just ride the tractor with them 
and help some with the job they are 
doing. Farmers are very sensitive to 
strangers in agriculture work, especially 
if they shy from a little grease or go 
about the job with fear of getting their 
shoes soiled. 

Since evening school work is designed 
to deal with adult farmers, the pro- 


Therefore, I think the teacher should 
choose his educational procedures, 
whether informing, instructing, holding 
a conference discussion, field meetings 
and tours, or combination of these, with 
a view of meeting the common and im- 
mediate needs of each group of farmers 
assembled wherever they may be. e 


My interest is in the future because I 
am going to spend the rest of my life 
there. —Charles Kettering 
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Housekeeping in the farm shop 


Specific suggestions as well as principles developed in the 
interests of good learning and teacher efficiency _ 


DAVID HARTZOG, Teacher Education, State College of Washington 


NE of the most common comments 

by school administrators when con- 
sulted about farm shops is, “Is there 
anything we can do about keeping that 
shop clean?” In discussion by teachers 
of agriculture, the school janitor. usually 
comes in for his share of abuse, and 
some teachers say, “Well, you can 
either have a clean shop or you can 
get some work done in the shop.” In 
many departments, shop housekeeping 
is a problem, yet most teachers agree 
that a well kept shop has certain definite 
values. 


Educational Values 

1. A clean, well kept shop is good 
public relations. Parents, administrators, 
school patrons, and other visitors are 
favorably impressed by the neatness and 
order of a clean shop. This does not 
mean spotless, apple pie order. The 
shop should have a “worked in” ap- 
pearance but-should ‘be clean enough that 
work can be accomplished in it. 

2. More work and learning can be 
accomplished in a clean, well kept shop. 

3. A clean, orderly shop tends to de- 
velop a good working attitude and 
morale on the part of students. 

4. If each shop class leaves the shop 
clean, friction between classes that use 
the shop can be prevented. 


Factors In Housekeeping 


Who should be responsible for the 
cleaning job? In some departments, there 
is no janitor service, and in others all 
cleaning is left to the janitor. A janitor 
can hardly be expected to move heavy 
projects around the shop floor and 
sweep under them, or to remove the 
tools and accumulation of trash from 
the work benches. On the other hand, the 
instructor is hired to teach, not to do 
janitor’s work, and if he is required to 
spend many hours a week at cleaning 
tasks, something is wrong. The janitor 
should at least take care of the class- 
room, office, lavatory, and washroom. 
Many teachers prefer that the janitor 
leave the shop alone. 

The ideal ‘situation is to have a place 
for everything, and everything in its 
place. To do this, the places for things 
must be provided and somebody must 
put things in their places. 

At least five types of storage are 
necessary. 

Lockers for students work clothing. 
It is unfair to expect students to do a 
real job in shopwork unless they have 
work clothes and a place to keep them. 
The standard five foot metal locker is 
probably best. Many times administrators 
may feel that this is an unwarranted 
expense and that a row of hooks on the 
wall will serve just as well. This ar- 
rangement never works well because 


boys will wear work clothes of members 
of other classes, fail to return them 
and only friction can result. 

Storage space for supplies and ma- 
terials. The amount of storage space 
required for materials and supplies will 
vary widely, but certainly there will be 
need for storage of small amounts of 
lumber, paint, steel, welding rod, nails 
and many small miscellaneous items. 
Such storage room should be equipped 
with satisfactory racks and shelves and 
should be adequate in size. 


Storage for tools. A satisfactory stor- 
age space for each tool in the shop is 
an absolute essential. From an educa- 
tional standpoint, the tools should be as 
accessible as possible to the people using 
the shop,—which is a point in favor of 
wall cabinets. Wall cabinets, with a 
keyed color system and clearly marked 
silhouettes of each tool, can work satis- 
factorily for all the general purpose 
tools if the instructor will insist on 
tools being returned. In addition to 
wall cabinets, a small tool room or 
combined tool and supply room where 
precision and special purpose tools are 
kept, will be necessary. In most situa- 
tions, the amount these tools are used 
will not require a tool room attendant 
but only occasional service by the in- 
structor. 

Small project storage. One condition 
that contributes to confusion is the usual 
array of small shop projects in various 
states of construction by different classes 
in the shop at one time. These should 
have a satisfactory storage place between 
class periods. Pilfering and loss of parts 
can become a serious problem if these 
objects are left exposed to the curiosity 
of students. A few small parts, especial- 
ly those used in the kind of work done 
by beginning classes may be stored in 
the work clothes locker. A few ten- or 
twelve-cubic-foot lockers, one for each 


. two or three boys in the advanced 


classes, will provide a secure space for 
such things as machine parts and most 
of the pieces and sub-assemblies that 
go to make up a shop project. 
Sometimes adequate provision for 
project storage cart be arranged under 
work benches. In other situations, a 
bank of large lockers along a wall or 
in an adjoining room will be best. A 
space of two feet wide by two feet 
high by three feet deep will hold a 
surprising variety of articles. These 
lockers should be equipped with locks. 
Garage space or vehicle storage. In 
many departments, no provision is made 
for housing machinery which comes in 
for repair. Most of the repair or re- 
conditioning is work on sub-assemblies 
that can be removed. It is therefore un- 
necessary for the whole vehicle to tie 
up shop floor space for weeks at a time. 
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A machine shed, or in some climates 
an open court, or a combination of the 
two, which can be locked from public 
accessibility will accommodate large re- 
pair jobs, also chapter owned equip- 
ment which too often clutters the shop. 
It should be an extension of the shop 
and can be of low cost construction 
without expensive heating, lighting, or 
power supply installations. The success 
of an adult or young farmer program 


. of farm machinery repair often depends 


upon adequate shop floor space. A shop 
floor space of three thousand to thirty- 
four hundred square feet will adequately 
serve 70 to 80 day-school students, 25 
veterans and 15 or 20 adults if adequate 
storage space is provided and used. 


Keeping Shop Clean 

Provision of adequate storage space 
does not keep the shop clean, it only 
makes cleanliness possible and de- 
creases the work involved. In maintain- 
ing a clean shop, it is essential to secure 
the cooperation of all students. With the 
proper approach and leadership on the 
part of the instructor, an upperclass 
can be guided to devise a rotating clean- 
up system that will work. Several im- 
portant principles must be observed and 
brought to the attention of the group. 
Some of these principles are listed near 
the end of this article. Each shop must 
have a tailor-made clean-up system that 
fits that particular class and shop. In 
some situations, different classes may 
have a different clean-up system; for 
example, freshmen may not be using the 
welding equipment and machine tools 
and will resent being responsible for 
cleaning them. Below is a sample of the 
clean-up rules used in one farm shop. 
These rules were worked out by a class 
of juniors and seniors and have been 
used with minor revisions for three 
years. Jobs are rotated weekly in this 
shop by means of a dial, and a separate 
dial is necessary for each class. 

General Rules* 

1. It is the duty of every man in the 
shop to stop work on his job immedi- 
ately after the signal to begin clean-up 
duty, is given. 

2. Every man, at that time, is to put 
away his project or job, and put away 
the tools and materials he is using or 
has been using. This means to return 
them to their proper places. All project 
materials with which he is working 
should be placed in his project locker. 
If bulky objects are involved, get special 
storage space assignment from the in- 
structor. Remember—no tools or ma- 
terials are to be left on the benches. 
Everything on the floor will be thrown 
away by the sweepers. 


3. The signal to stop work and put 
away your jobs will be given 12 minutes 
before the end of the period. At ten 
minutes before time to leave class, every 
man, except the sweepers (only the 
sweepers are excluded) should be doing 
his clean-up job. The sweepers (and the 

(Centinued on Page 67) 


*These rules are examples designed for one 
specific shop. Many of the explicit instructions 
included would fit no other shop, but it is the 
exactness of instructions that makes the plan 
a success. 
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Vocational ag 
and life adjustment education 


BOND L. BIBLE, Supervising Teacher, University High School, Morgantown, W. Va. 


HE vocational 
agriculture pro- 
gram on the sec- 
ondary school level 
has the primary 
purpose of devel- 
oping proficiency in 
present and pros- 
pective farmers. 
Life adjustment 
education aims to 
achieve desired 
outcomes in terms 
of character and 
behavior for all 
youth in our secondary schools. Life 
adjustment rests on the economic factor 
of earning a living. Our work is based 
on “learning by doing.” Certainly it 
does fit into life adjustment education. 
The teaching of vocational agriculture 
makes definite contributions toward 
establishing attitudes and patterns of 
thinking which form a basis for sound 
judgment. The enthusiasm and sincerity 
of the teacher in his work at school and 
on the farm with the boy can create the 
same patterns of conduct in the boy. It 
spurs him to work toward definite goals 
in life. It is catching. 


Bond L. Bible 


Supervised Farming Programs 

The development of a well-balanced, 
growing, and sound supervised farming 
program with the boy—in cooperation 
with his parents—affords the boy an 
opportunity to assume responsibility and 
learn managerial abilities needed in later 
life. The value of money, of getting 
along with people, marketing quality 
farm products, of wise spending, are all 
brought to play in a sound farming pro- 
gram. The teacher of agriculture needs 
to spend a great deal of time on the 
farm assisting the boy and giving advice. 
Thus, the influence of the teacher on the 
boy and the home can be a beneficial 
factor in life adjustment education. 


F. F. A. Participation 


I would emphasize the importance 
of having the boys develop a compre- 
hensive program of work for their 
Future Farmer chapter. The many con- 
tests sponsored by the Future Farmers 
of America organization and the mul- 
titude of goals to be achieved in the 
chapter program of work give the boys 
a splendid opportunity to develop a 
sense of personal responsibility. In fact, 
the Future Farmer chapter offers such 
a variety of experiences that it affords 
boys of varying interests and abilities 
the type of training and development 
they need. 

Boys learn through competitive con- 
tests the value of honest labor and 
effort in achieving a high rating. They 
learn to speak in public and to conduct 
their own chapter meetings. Parliamen- 
tary procedure practices and contests, 
which give all boys a chance to par- 
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ticipate, afford an excellent opportunity 
to learn how a democracy works, 

Financing an E.F.A. chapter gives 
members first hand experience on how 
to conduct a business and how to take 
care of financial matters, which is vital 
in later life. 

Cooperative activities in the com- 
munity, such as performing services for 
farmers, repairing machinery for farm- 
ers (with a nominal charge to help 
finance the chapter), conducting group 
projects, and numerous other activities, 
help boys find themselves and make 
valuable preparation for later life. 

Then, the F.F.A, chapter needs to 
provide recreation through chapter 
basketball teams, softball teams, parties, 
games, and cooperative events with the 
F.H.A. chapter. Parent-son banquets 
bring the parents and boy closer to- 
gether in understanding and apprecia- 
tion of each other’s problems. 

The satisfaction of achievement and 
work well done, such as earning the 
State and American Farmer degrees, 
developing a working partnership on the 
home farm, performing the duties of an 
officer on the local, federation, state, or 
national level, all have their effect on 
the growth, attitudes, and development 
of the individual. ° 


Out-of-School Programs 

A continuous program in vocational 
agriculture will permit the young high 
school graduate to enroll in the young 
farmer class. Here, the individual will 
be helped to get established in farming 
and to keep up to date in farming 
methods. He will have an opportunity to 
participate in organized recreational and 
social activities. With the young man 
established as a farmer in the com- 
munity, he may later enroll in adult 
class instruction which will keep him up 
to date with his fellow farmers in the 
ever changing agricultual program, All 
of this instruction is a regular part of 
the vocational agriculture program in 
the local community. 


Personal Experience 
In my short span of teaching voca- 


tional agriculture I can see examples of 
(Continued on Page 65) 


Effective methods in teaching 
parliamentary procedure 


W. D. SUMNER, Instructor Vocational Agriculture, Ames, Oklahoma 


BELIEVE the best method of teach- 

ing a boy to do a job is to show him 
how the job is done, and if at all pos- 
sible get him to do the job himself. 
I try to follow this method in the teach- 
ing of parliamentary procedure. 

In the early part of the school year, 
I have each of my three classes of 
vocational agriculture organize an F.F.A. 
chapter within their respective classes. 
This enables us to have three complete 
sets of F.F.A. officers in addition to our 
regular set of officers. 


We have one night meeting each month 
for all the members to meet together 
to discuss the general welfare of the 
organization with most of the time being 
devoted to recreation. Our day meetings 
are held during regular class hours on 
the day just before our night meetings. 
It is in our day meetings that most of 
the training in parliamentary procedure 
is done. 

I make special assignments the day 
before our day meetings; each officer 
is to know his part of the opening and 
closing ceremony by memory, and all 
other individuals will be expected to 
bring up some business. During the 
meeting I give grades on how well each 


officer can say his part in the opening 
and closing ceremony without the use 
of the F.F.A. manual. 

I also give each individual a point 
for each time he properly presents some 
business. Each member gets a_ point 
taken off if he is caught “out of order.” 
It works like this: 

0—Caught out of order; 1—Business 

Johnnie: 11111100110—=5=B 

Tom: 11111111110110=10=A 

Jim: 110=1=C 
After the class is dismissed, I check 
and find Johnnie has five good points; 
Tom has ten good points; and Jim 
only has one good point. Therefore, 
Tom gets an “A,” Johnnie a “B,” and 
jim:a “@.” 

I have had this system of training 
going for the past fourteen years, and 
I believe I have my first meeting to at- 
tend in which the students failed to 
learn a little more about parliamentary 
procedure. 

If a regular night officer is ever absent 
from a meeting, I have at least three 
other members at the meeting who 
could fill in as officers without the use 
of the manual. = 
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Factors influencing occupational choices’ 


E. L. BELL, Teacher, Brooklyn, lowa 


4 bins purpose of 
the investiga- 
tion was to dis- 
cover differences 
in characteristics 
among men quali- 
fied to teach voca- 
tional agriculture 
who had entered 
into and remained 
in the teaching of 
vocational agricul- 
ture in secondary 
schools or iri insti- 
tutional on-farm 
training for veterans, and those qualified 
who had not entered teaching or who 
had not remained in teaching all of 
the time. 

The study was limited to the men 
who had qualified at Iowa State Col- 
lege from the winter quarter of 1938 
to the fall quarter of 1949 to teach 
vocational agriculture. These years were 
selected because a study had been made 
in 1939 of men who had qualified from 
1923 to 1938. 


Information gathered included occupa- 
tional pursuits since the individuals had 
qualified to teach vocational agriculture, 
their background experience prior to 
entering college, the activities in which 
they had engaged while they attended 
college, their reaction to some of the 
various programs and phases associated 
with the teaching of vocational agricul- 
ture, some of the reasons for their hav- 
ing moved from one teaching job to 
another, and some of the reasons for 
their having discontinued the teaching 
of vocational agriculture. 


E. L. Bell 


Method Of Procedure 


The data for this investigation were 
secured through questionnaires which 
were mailed to persons who had quali- 
fied during the aforementioned period. 
The names and addresses of the 364 
qualifiers were secured from the files 
in the appropriate offices at Iowa State 
College. 


The qualifiers were classified into 
three groups: (1) Those who had never 
entered the teaching of vocational agri- 
culture; (2) Those who had taught 
vocational agriculture some of the time 
since they had qualified; and, (3) Those 
who had taught vocational agriculture 
all of the time since they had qualified. 
Time spent in military service was ex- 
cluded from consideration. This group- 
ing was made for two reasons: to facil- 
itate comparisons between those quali- 
fiers who had continued to teach and 
those who had not, and to make statis- 
tical treatment possible. The statistical 
measures used were analysis of variance 
and chi square. 


It was found that the men who had 
qualified in the 1948-49 period comprised 
a large proportion of the total who re- 
sponded. It was felt that this dispropor- 


*Based on Master’s Thesis, Iowa State 
College, 1950. 


tion in the number of respondents might 
result in biased findings. Therefore, the 
responses from the 1948-1949 qualifiers 
were tested separately from those of the 
1938-1947 qualifiers. These groups were 
referred to as the “later” qualifiers and 
the “earlier” qualifiers respectively. How- 
ever, all qualifiers were compared as 
one group also, on the basis of propor- 
tion of time spent in teaching since they 
had qualified. 


Findings 

Information was obtained from 288, 
or 79.12 per cent, of the 364 qualifiers. 
The qualifiers were found to be en- 
gaged in 30 occupational areas, an in- 
dication that apparently agricultural edu- 
cation graduates are prepared for a 
variety of occupations. Of those who 
responded, 92.4 per cent were engaged 
in occupations which were related to one 
or both phases of their training: agri- 
culture and education. 

Many of the qualifiers who had never 
entered teaching vocational agriculture 
had entered occupations in which they 
could use their training. Sales work, 
agricultural extension, farm manage- 
ment, college teaching, further study, re- 
search, and farming were occupations 
reported most frequently. 

For 280 men the mean number of 
years of farm background experience 
acquired between the age of 14 and 
time of qualifying to teach vocational 
agriculture was practically the same for 
those who had entered teaching and 
those who had not entered that field. 
Therefore, the extent of farm experience 
apparently was not associated with the 
qualifier’s choice to enter or not to 
enter teaching. 


The mean number of years of non- 
farm work experience between the age 
of 14 and time of qualifying, as re- 
ported by qualifiers, was significantly 
different for some of the groups with 
respect to the proportion of time spent 
in teaching. For persons who qualified 
in the period 1938 to 1947, it was found 
that those who had remained in teach- 
ing all of the time had 4.05 years of non- 
farm work experience, which was the 
highest average number of years of ex- 
perience reported. Those qualifiers who 
had taught only part of the time re- 
ported an average of 2.15 years of non- 
farm work experience. Qualifiers who 
had never entered teaching reported 1.09 
years of non-farm work experience. No 
significant difference in the average 
number of years of non-farm work ex- 
perience was found in the case of the 
1948-1949 qualifiers. When all quali- 
fiers for the total period, 1938 to 
1949, were compared on’ the basis of 
non-farm work experience, analysis 
of variance revealed significant dif- 


ferences. Qualifiers who had never en- 


tered teaching reported an average of 
2.88 years. Those who had taught part 
of the time since qualifying reported 
2.48 years. Persons who had taught all 
of the time reported 3.86 years of non- 
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farm work experience. Those qualifiers 
who had more than two years of non- 
farm work experience prior to qualify- 
ing tended to be more likely to enter 
into and remain in teaching than did 
those individuals who had a lesser 
amount of non-farm work experience. 


The number of years of vocational 
agriculture taken in high school was not 
significantly different for all groups of 
qualifiers, an indication that the number 
of years of enrollment in vocational 
agriculture is not associated with a 
qualifier’s choice to enter teaching, Of 
the qualifiers who reported, 39 per cent 
had had an average of 1.2 years of 
vocational agriculture in high school. 

The mean number of years of 4-H 
experience for those who reported was 
not significantly different for the groups 
which were classified on a basis of the 
time spent in teaching since they had 
qualified. Apparently the extent of 4-H 
training was not associated with a 
qualifier’s choice concerning entering 
teaching. 

In most instances the main occupation 
of the fathers of the qualifiers had been 
farming. Each group in the study re- 
ported approximately the same propor- 
tional number of cases in which the 
father had a job other than farming. 


The study revealed that there was a 
significant tendency for men who were 
married at the time they qualified to en- 


Owo studie 


ter teaching to a greater extent than 
was true of single men. 

There was a non-significant difference 
in present marital status of the re-. , 
spondents regardless of groupings made 
with respect to the period during whi-h 
they had qualified and the proportion «f 
time they had devoted to teaching since 
they had qualified. 

A significant difference was found in 
the extent of membership in activities 
when the data from all qualifiers were 
compared. Those qualifiers who had 
taught all of the time since qualifying 
had less extensive membership in or- 
ganizations than did the remaining 
qualifiers. However, it should be kept 
in mind that men who were married at 
the time of qualifying had remained in 
teaching to a greater extent than those 
who were single. It may be that married 
men participated in extracurricular 
activities less extensively than single 
men. The statistical treatment did not 
include any plan of control of various 
factors which may have been associated 
with remaining in teaching. 

Significant differences were found 
among the qualifiers in the extent of 
participation in extracurricular activities, 
including non-varsity sports. Among the 
earlier qualifiers the group which had 
not entered teaching reported a sig- 
nificantly greater extent of participation 
in extracurricular activities and sports 
than did the groups which had taught 
only some of the time since they had 
qualified and those who had taught all 
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of the time. A similar difference was 
found when the data for the qualifiers 
were taken as a whole. But data con- 


cerning the recent qualifiers alone 
showed no significant differences in this 
respect. 


When analysis of variance was used 
on the number of quarters members had 
engaged in leadership and varsity sports, 
no significant differences were found 
among the groups within either the 
earlier or more recent qualifiers. How- 
ever, when all qualifiers were grouped 
and each group’s data was tested against 
that of all others, each was found to be 
significantly different. The group which 
had not entered teaching reported that 
they had had a greater extent of leader- 
ship experience than had the remaining 
qualifiers. When the extent of leader- 
ship for the group which had taught 
some was tested against that of all 
others, extent of leadership was found 
to be significantly less. The extent of 
leadership of the group which had 
taught all of the time was significantly 
lower also than that of all other 
qualifiers. 


There were numerous differences in 
attitudes or opinions concerning whether 
various programs and phases involved in 
teaching vocational agriculture had in- 
duced the qualifiers to enter teaching 
and remain in that profession. Those 
qualifiers who had remained in teach- 


ating to the preparation and 
CHk of teachers of agriculture 


ing indicated that such programs and 
phases had been in general strong in- 
ducements for them to remain in teach- 
ing. Those qualifiers who had not en- 
tered teaching or who had taught only 
part of the time indicated that the 
listed phases had not induced them to 
enter teaching to the extent that such 
phases had induced the teachers who had 
continued in the field to remain in 
vocational agriculture. 

The chief reasons given for not hav- 
ing entered vocational agriculture teach- 
ing were: lack of security of tenure; 
higher salary elsewhere; and desire to 
utilize the training for purposes other 
thah- teaching. 


Higher salary was the reason most 
often checked for a qualifier’s having 
changed from one vocational agriculture 
teachering job to another. The desire 
for broader personal and professional 
experience and self-improvement was 
the main reason given by those in- 
dividuals who had discontinued the 
teaching of vocational agriculture. ® 


No citizen of this nation is worthy of 
the name unless he bears unswerving 
loyalty to the system under which he 
lives, the system that gives him more 
benefits than any other system yet de- 
vised by man. Loyalty leaves room to 
change the system when need be, but 
only under the ground rules by which 
we Americans live. 


—John A. Hannah 
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Effect of masters degree on 
occupa tional choice 


ELDON M. DRAKE, Graduate Student, Ames, lowa 


HAT effect does the master’s de- 

gree have on the occupational choice 
of qualified teachers of vocational agri- 
culture? This question is continually 
being raised. Questions are also being 
raised concerning the value recipients of 
the degree place upon the degree in 
assisting them in their present occupa- 
tion. 

In an attempt to answer these ques- 
tions, John T. McIntosh’, former gradu- 
ate student at the Iowa State College 
and instructor in farm crops, under- 
took a study for his master’s degree. 


Purpose Of The Study 

The purpose of the investigation was 
to discover the occupational distribution 
and opinions towards the master’s de- 
gree of men qualified to teach voca- 
tional agriculture and receiving the 
master’s degree in education at the 
Iowa State College prior to 1950. 


Method of Procedure 

The data were collected by means of 
a questionnaire and from the graduate 
records at the Iowa State College. Ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to 102 of the 
possible qualifiers who had received the 
master’s degree. 

Statistical treatment of the opinions of 
the qualifiers toward the master’s degree 
consisted of computation of chi square 
values. The responses of qualifiers who 
were engaged in agricultural and non- 
agricultural occupations were tested to 
discover any significant differences be- 
tween their opinions toward the value 
of the degree. The responses of the 
qualifiers in both the agricultural and 
non-agricultural groups who never en- 
tered or were in and out of teaching, 
and those who continued as teachers or 
administrators were tested for significant 
differences of opinion toward the degree. 

Findings 

Of the 102 forms sent out, 93 were 
returned. The 93 qualifiers were found 
to be engaged in 30 different types of 
occupations. Of the 93 respondents, 86 
were found to be engaged in occupations 
in which they were using either their 
educational or agricultural training alone 
or together. The remaining 7 were em- 
ployed in work which was of a non- 
educational and non-agricultural nature. 

There were 63 qualifiers engaged in 
college or public school work. Of this 
number 44 were employed in colleges. 
The remaining 19 were engaged in public 
school work 7 of whom were employed 
as vocational agriculture instructors and 
2 as combination vocational agriculture 
instructors and superintendents. There 
were 12 qualifiers working in educational 
occupations other than college or public 
school work. 

1McIntosh, John T. Oceupational Informa- 
tion Concerning Recipients of the Master’s 
Degree Who Qualified to Teach Vocational 


Agriculture. Unpublished M. S. Thesis. Iowa 
State College, 1950. M 


After receiving the master’s degree, 
85 of the 93 qualifiers either entered 
public school or college work as their 
first occupation ; 35 entered college work; 
34 became teachers of vocational agri- 
culture; and 16 entered other phases 
of public school work. 


There were 37 qualifiers who entered 
vocational agriculture teaching at some 
time after receiving the master’s de- 
gree. These men spent a median of 4.1 
years in the occupation. Of the 30 
teachers who were in and out of: voca- 
tional agriculture 23 left within 5 years. 


Of the 93 qualifiers, 34 took additional 
work beyond the master’s degree with 
11 of the 34 receiving the doctorate. 


Opinions Of Qualifiers Toward The Degree 


A comparison of the opinions concern- 
ing the extent to which the degree pro- 
vided opportunity to advance profes- 
sionally between qualifiers who never 
entered or were in and out of teaching, 
and those who continued as teachers 
showed a significant difference in favor 
of those who continued as teachers, This 
indicated that those qualifiers who con- 
tinued as teachers found the master’s 
degree of more value in helping them 
advance professionally than did the men 
who entered other occupations. 


The comparison of the agricultural 
and non-agricultural groups indicated 
that the non-agricultural group believed 
the master’s degree had provided in- 
creased income to a greater extent than 
those engaged in agricukural work. It 
should be noted that 8 of the 20 men 
engaged in non-agricultural work were 
superintendents of schools. In Iowa a 
superintendent of schools must have a 
master’s degree. 


Conclusions 


The fact that a large proportion of 
the qualifiers had gone into fields other 
than teaching vocational agriculture stg 
gested that the program offered is broad 
enough to qualify persons for a wide 
range of occupations. : 


It was further concluded that grad- 
uate work taken by men who have re- 
ceived the master’s degree has not func- 
tioned as inservice training for voca- 
tional agriculture teachers to a very 
great extent, inasmuch as only 37 of the 
93 qualifiers taught vocational agricul- 
ture after receiving the degree. It may be 
that the work which is offered has not 
been designed to stress in-service train- 
ing objectives and hence does not appeal 
to men who are looking forward to 
teaching vocational agriculture as a 
career. It is possible that the men would 
have been helped as teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture, but they may have 
received more attractive offers of em- 
ployment in other fields. “ w 
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Effective use of audio- 
visual materials 
(Continued from Page 55) 


Sometimes various service organizations 
will rent theirs for a nominal fee. 

2. Learn to operate the projector 
yourself. One should not expect student 
operators to make their service avail- 
able at adult evening schools. 


3. Build a library of literature and 
catalogs of films on agricultural sub- 
jects from your State Bureau of Visual 
Instruction and from commercial sources, 
Farm machinery, seed, packing, building 
materials, petroleum, and other firms 
all have excellent educational films with 
a minimum of commercialism. 

4. Classify the films according to sub- 
ject. You might have dairy, crops, hogs, 
beef, soils, etc., with sub-titles. This is 
very important when teaching on a unit 
basis. You will have from one hundred 
to two hundred agricultural films to 
show over a four-year program. The 
film subject must coordinate with your 
unit being taught. A unit showing 
schedule might be as follows: 


UNIT ‘ 
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Evaluating the farming progiam 
in beef cattle 


CONRAD WHITE, Supervisor, Michigan 


| hy developing this plan for evaluating 
the results of beef cattle projects in 
the supervised farming program, the 
following divisions are included: 

1. Objectives of beef cattle produc- 


10. Beware of pitfalls sometimes met 
with in using films for instruction. 

a. Never use a film as an excuse 
for lazy teaching. 

b. Stress instructional value, 
entertainment. 

c. Use good projection techniques. 
Be familiar ‘with your machine 
to the extent that you are able 
to replace projector lamps and 
exciter lamps should they burn 
out. Watch your volume and try 
to keep the width of the screen 
at approximately one-sixth the 
the depth of the room. 


not 


CROPS 


Corn 
“Acres of Gold” 


DeKalb Agricultural Association 


“Under Summer Skies” 


DeKalb Agricultural Association 


“The Miracle of Corn Growth”. 


“The European Corn Borer” 


Pfister Associated Growers 
U.S.D.A 


“The Hybrids” 
“Menance of the Corn Belt” 


Allis Chalmers 
John Deere 


Hay 
“Its More Than Hay” 


-International Harvester 


“Making Hay” 


J. I: Case Company 


“Hay” 


“Hay Is What You Make It” 


Allis Chalmers 
U.S.D.A. 
Allis Chalmers 


“Save Grain with Better Hay” 


Soybeans 
“Soybeans for Farm and Industry” 


International Harvester 


“The Soybean Story” 


Allis Chalmers 


Weed Control 
“Death to Weeds” 


Dow Chemical 


“Agriculture's New Conquest” 


Seed Treatment 
“Lost Harvest” 


Sherwin Williams 


DuPont 


5. Book your showings on a long time 
basis. This is absolutely necessary if 
you expect your film to arrive at the 
time a particular subject is under con- 
sideration. 

6. Before running a commercially 
sponsored film emphasize that it is be- 
ing shown on a non-promotion basis. 
Never discriminate between competitors. 

7. Preview all films. You cannot relate 
the film to a particular lesson unless you 
do so. Titles are sometimes misleading. 

8. Instruct your class to observe key 
points, pertinent information and tech- 
niques shown by the film. Clear intent 
is essential. Your general question will 
be: How is THIS particular problem 
solved in THIS film? 

9. Follow all instructions regarding 
return of film. Return on date specified 
and forward film condition and at- 
tendance report as specified. Sponsors 
welcome criticisms, constructive and 
destructive from competent sources re- 
garding their films. 


d. Don’t over-do it. It is not advis- 
able to show films on consecutive 
evenings. 

Why not use this wealth of valuable 
instructional material? You will have 
better class interest and more incentive 
for one hundred per cent attendance. 

The opaque projector provides us 
with one of the best methods of pre- 
senting graphs and charts from text- 
books. Identifications of insects, crop 
diseases, weed seeds, etc., become 
startlingly clear. Project a corn borer 
from one of your veterans fields on a 
six foot screen and your class will 
never again have trouble identifying its 
distinguishing markings. Actual samples 
of diseased crops projected and mag- 
nified many times will capture the rapt 
attention of every trainee. Of course 
the instructor will have to supply his 
own sound commentary using the opaque 
projector. However, it’s the type of 
group instruction that reaches the grass 
roots. It hits home. ° 


tion in the supervised farming pro- 
gram in terms of outcome. 

2. Evidences that these objectives are 
being achieved. 

3. Ways and means of obtaining these 
evidences. 


4. Rating of these evidences. 

Before presenting the plan, some defi- 
nitions should be presented : 

1. Supervised farming program in- 
cludes the activities in farming, 
conducted by students and super- 
vised by the department of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

2. Production project in beef is a 
phase of the supervised farming 
program conducted for education, 
experience and profit and includ- 
ing a production cycle of one phase 
of the beef enterprise. 

3. Supplementary farm practices in 
beef production are jobs not in- 
cluded as parts of the students’ 
production and/or improvement 
projects in the beef enterprise and 
which are undertaken for additional 
experience and for improving the 
efficiency of the herd of beef 
cattle on the home farm or a farm 
on which the student is working. 

4. Improvement project in beef pro- 
duction is an undertaking which 
improves the beef cattle enterprise 
on the home farm. 

Some of the most common phases of 
beef production found in the supervised 
farming program are: 

1. Cow and calf which is the produc- 
tion of calves from grade or reg- 
istered cows during the normal 
cycle of production. 

2. Baby beef which is the fattening 
of one or more young cattle to 
be sold at from 10-18 months of 
age and weighing from 700-1000 
pounds, 

3. Feeder steer which is the fattening 
of steer calves or yearlings and 
marketing as yearlings or two year 
olds and weighing from 800-1000 
pounds or 1000-1200 pounds. 

The goals in the plan are merely sug- 
gestive because of various existing con- 
ditions in different localities. However, 
the objectives should be practically the 
same for all departments of vocational 
agriculture and for all phases of the 
beef enterprise. 

In scoring the evidences, check (x) 
the appropriate column headed 1-2-3. 
The basis for the scoring: 

1. Done very well 

2. Done about average 

3. Done poorly 

After the evidences have been rated, 
a line graph should be drawn to get a 
graphic picture of the beef cattle enter- 
prise in the supervised farming program. 
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The Evaluation Device’ 


Objectives of beef cattle production in 
the supervised farming program in 
terms of results. 


-* 


Evidences that objectives are 
eing achieved 


Ways and means of obtaining evidences 
that objectives are being achieved. 


I 


To develop abilities needed for pro- 
ficiency in beef production. 


Suggested goals 
1. To produce 450 posad 
calves at 8 months. 


2. To have 100 per cent calf crop at 
marketing age. 


3. To have a disease free herd. 


4. To qrotnne 100 Ibs. of beef on 
500 Ibs. of grain and 200 Ibs. of hay. 


. The acquirin 


1. The development of long time and $e 
annual plans in the beef enterprise. 

2. The use of approved practices in 2. 
beef production. 

3. The assuming of managerial respon- 3. 
sibilities by the boy. 

4. The keeping of records to show that 4. 


the goals in beef production are at- 
eg and on a successively higher 
evel. 


} of an understandin 

of the principles of selection, bree 

ing, feeding, and management of 
ef cattle. 


Inspection of these plans the 


; by 
instructor. 


(a) The boys develop a list of ap- 
proved practices in beef preduc- 
tion, check them the first time 
used and report to the instructor, 

(b) Visits to the home farms to 
observe the practices in use. 

(c) Pictures of the practices in use. 


Conferences with the boys and 
rents to determine the responsi- 
ilities assumed by the boys. 


(a) Inspection of cost accounts and 
production records. 
(b) Anecdotal records. 


(a) A conference with the boys 


about these principles. 

(b) Pencil and paper tests on prin- 
ciples of selection, breeding, 
feeding, and management of 
beef cattle. 


II. 


To develop the ability to earn money 
in beef production. 


Suggested goals. 


1. Annual profit of 10 per cent on 
investment. 


2. Labor income of $5.00 per hour. 


3. Market calves as feeders at 8 mos. 
of age or as fat steers at 12-14 mos. 
of age. 


ae o 


. Annual profits. 


Increased net worth of herd. 2. 
Marketing for best returns. 
Economical use of feeds. 3. 


Notation of summaries to cost ac- 
counts to determine the profit. 


Notation of net worth statements to 
determine if the value of herd is 
increasing. 


Notation of records as to time of 
marketing and prices received. 


(a) Observations and conferences to 
determine if ical feeding 
is being done. 

(b) Notations of amounts of feed 

for gains made. 


Ill. 


To aid in establishing a herd of beef 
cattle. 


Suggested goals. 
1. A father-son partnership in a beef 
cattle herd by graduation time. 
or 
2. A herd of beef cattle belonging to 
the boy, on the home farm. 


3. A foundation herd of beef cattle 
totaling 150 per cent of the stock 
at the beginning of the year. 


. The development of a beef herd in 1. 


partnership with the father. 
or 


. The development of a self-owned 2: 
herd. 


Foundation cattle. 


Raveings and investments from the %: 
sale of bulls and culls, are increased. 
An advancement toward farming. 4. 


if there is a_ written 


Determine 
partnership agreement with the father 
and appraise the agreement. 


Conferences with the parents to help 
Sotermine the boy’s ownership of 
cattle. 


1 and 2 pictures. 


(a) Observing the cattle. 
(b) Cumulative lists of cattle. 


Notation of net worth statements 
and investments. 


Note rental or purchase of farm 
and. 


IV. 


To improve the management of the 
farm herd of beef cattle. 


Suggested goals. 

Similar to those formulated for objec- 
tive No. 1 except that they pertain to 
the herd belonging to the father. 


. The use of supplementary farm pzac- 
tices in beef production. 


The productive efficiency in beef 
production is increased. 


Profits from the beef enterprise are 
increased. 


(a) The formulation of a _ check 
list of quagiamentery farm prac- 
tices, check as adopted and re- 
port to the teacher. 


(b) Pictures “before” and “after.” 
Notation of records costs and 


amounts of gains, and compare with 
approved standards. 


Notation of the costs accounts to 
determine the profits. 


Vv. 
To improve the beef cattle in the 
community. 


Suggested goals. 
1. Bangs free herds. 


2. 100 per cent use of good registered 
bulls. 


. Culling of inferior animals. 


Approved practices adopted by the 
producers of beef cattle in the 
community. 


(a) Annual survey to determine the 
Practices adopted and improve- 
ments made in beef production. 
Pictures taken “before” and 
“after.” 


(b) 


To improve the beef cattle on the 
home farm. 


Suggested goals. 


1. Develop an improvement 
quality of the beef cattle. 


2. Establish a health program. 


in the 


Keeping only the best foundation 


* animals. 


. Using better sires. 


1&2 
(a) Observing the quality of the 
animals at the farms “before” 
and “after.” 
(b) Observing the pedigree of the 


herd bull and of cows of a 
regietorn herd “before” and 
“after.” 


1A portion of the device was omitted hence, this is not as complete as the version submitted by Dr. White. —Editor. 
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Applying psychology 


(Continued from Page 52) 


how to organize the course, the teacher 
can do it much better.” It is true that 
the teacher can set up a systematic 
organization better, no doubt, than the 
learners. On the other hand, if our 
purpose is to give learners some prac- 
tice in overall systematic planning of 
their learning activities, then we may 
raise the question: Who needs the prac- 
tice in over all planning for vocational 
agriculture, the teacher or the learners? 
Is such practice better got if the teacher 
does it for the learner, or if the learner 
participates with the teacher in the 
actual overall planning of the work of 
the courses? ‘ 

Suppose a boy is “learning” to drive a 
car and the “teacher” says he, the 
teacher, can drive it better so the learner 
should sit on the right and watch the 
expert. No fenders or tires are likely 
to be ruined but how quick will the boy 
learn to. drive the car? 


A Basic Question 

Another objection that may ligiti- 
mately be raised is that if the learners 
help to plan the activities of the class 
even to the extent of deciding whether 
the unit approach itself would be used 
or whether individualized study ap- 
proaches will be used, some of the work 
that would ordinarily be covered if the 
teacher sets up the pattern, may not be 
covered at all. This raises a_ basic 
question from a_ psychological stand- 
point: Are we primarily interested in 
covering topics and information, or are 
we primarily interested in steaming up 
students and getting them prepared to 
actually plan and study on their own 
after they leave school? If we hope for 
all systematic learning to take place 
while the learner is in school, then we 
must attempt to cover everything dur- 
ing our course set up. If, on the other 
hand, we recognize that there is much 
that can never be learned in school, 
then we may be more interested in help- 
ing the learner get practice in planning 
the overall pattern of his study so that 
he will be in a position to continue 
systematic learning after he leaves 
school. 


A second primary proposal is that the 
learner be given more share in evaluating 
his class activities. 


This is closely related to the first 
proposal in that evaluation may be 
thought of as a study of where we came 
from, where we are, and how we got 
here so that we can: plan future activi- 
ties more intelligently. The idea must 
be accepted that learners need additional 
practice in evaluation in order that they 
may carry on more intelligently after 
they leave school. Again, it is true that 
the teacher may be able to evaluate 
better, but do we want repetition in 
evaluation for the teacher or learning 
in evaluation for the student? 

The individual student and other 
learners will be constantly diagnosing 
the efficiency of class operation. He and 
other learners will be constantly par- 
ticipating in planning the class activities 
in which each of them has an important 
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stake. The individual learner will also 
be vitally concerned with the setting up 
and revising of course goals for him- 
self and for the groups in which he is 
operating. 

The learners with the guidance of the 
teacher will probably attempt to check 
on the extent to which what has been 
studied in classes by past students is 
carrying over on the farms in the 
neighborhood. What is it that is not 
carrying over? What are the apparent 
reasons for lack of carry over? How 
might the students and teacher change 
the set up of the course so that there 
would be a greater amount of carry 
over to out-of-school activities? 


Marking 
In a school situation where marks 
probably have to be assigned, the learn- 
ers would participate with the teacher 
in the processes involved in preparing 
for marks and in actually assigning 
marks. This would mean in effect that 


’ the learners would set up with teacher 


guidance the types of goals and pro- 
cedures upon which they feel they 
should be marked. In addition to help- 
ing the teacher set up the goals upon 
which learners should be marked, the 
students would also participate in the 
actual rating of themselves and of other 
students. This does not mean that the 
teacher would not also participate in 
these processes. It does mean that the 
responsibility for evaluation and mark- 
ing would partially become a respon- 
sibility of the learners themselves who 
certainly have an important stake in 
the work. Such a procedure not only 
helps to clarify aims and goals in a 
course but also tends to give better 
motivation and perhaps fairer marks 
to individual learners in the course. 

It is well recognized that we do not 
know, to a very great extent how 
such evaluation should be carried on or 
what marking procedures are best. How- 
ever, in the interests of sound psychology 
and sound democracy the learner should 
participate to a greater extent in these 
activities than has been true in most 
of our classes in the past. 


Securing Resources 


Our third and final proposal to illus- 
trate how more use of psychology and 
democracy can be applied is related to 
resources. Students should be given more 
yutded practice in getting the resources 
used in their study. 


In some courses the learner is given 
a list of all resources he is supposed 
to use in the course. Obviously, such a 
practice deprives the student of needed 
practice in learning how to get re- 
sources needed to solve developing farm 
problems. 


If the teacher of agriculture takes this 
suggestion seriously his students are 
likely to get more practice in such re- 
source acquisition processes as: order- 
ing books from publishers, getting and 
using such periodicals as are published 
by Consumers Research and Consumers 
Union, getting agriculture check sheets 
and tests, getting national, state and 
local government bulletins, getting col- 


Book review 


Ts ACHING AGRICULTURE, by 
Carsie Hammonds, pp. 353, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1950, list price $3.50. This text pre- 
sents techniques and procedures for 
teaching agriculture in elementary school, 
junior high school, high school and col- 
lege. Background of educational con- 
cepts, philosophy, and psychology for 
teaching agriculture are ably and in- 
terestingly set forth. Special chapter 
emphasis on Supervising Practice; 
Future Farmers of America, New 
Farmers of America, and 4-H Clubs; 
Teaching Young-Farmer Courses; and 
Teaching Adult-Farmer Courses should 
have special significance for all teachers 
in the field of vocational education in 
agriculture. Chapter emphasis is given 
Teaching Elementary and Prevocational 
Agriculture; Teaching General Agricul- 
ture in High School; Extension Teach- 
ing of Agriculture, and College Teach- 
ing of Agriculture. All teachers of agri- 
culture regardless of level of teaching, 
whether in school or out of school, will 
benefit from the educational concepts, 
philosophy and psychology presented in 
this text. The chapter on Evaluation of 
Student Growth and of.Teaching as well 
as the chapter on Teaching-Agriculture 
as a Profession will prove most helpful 
to all teachers in the broad field of agri- 
cultural education. While Teaching Agri- 
culture suggests many specific techniques 
and procedures and principles of both 
group and individual teaching, it is not 
intended to serve as a hand-book of 
teaching devices. This text should have 
wide and favorable acceptance on the 
part of all persons interested in teaching 
agriculture. —A.P.D. 


Rural youth conference 
A copy of the tentative program is 
available for this year’s conference 
of rural young people called by Rural 
Youth of the U.S.A., Jackson’s Mill, 
Weston, W. Va., October 12-15. 
Although the program is tentative, 
the committee has a long list of pos- 
sible helpers so you can rest assured of 
a top-notch conference. Additional in- 
formation may be secured from E. L. 
Kirkpatrick, Secretary to the Advisory 
Committee, 210 Fifth Street Marietta, 
Ohio. 


If a task is once begun, 
Never leave it till it’s done; 
Be the labor great or small, 
Do it well, or not at all. 
—An Old Saying 


£ 


lege of agriculture bulletins, getting 
ideas from successful farmers, building 
up a file of successful farm practices, 
and getting useful materials from 
libraries. 


Summary 

Transfer of training from school to 
out-of-school behavior can be improved 
if psychological and democratic prin- 
ciples are applied to the teaching-learn- 
ing practices in ‘school. e 
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Repetition 


(Continued from Page 53) 


ciples, standards, characteristics, require- 
ments, techniques, factors, and so forth 
—are included first of all in the facts 
which should be repeated or reviewed 
for fixation. 


Constructive Solutions 

Now, let’s consider the second aspect 
of our problem—how shall repetition be 
provided? And again, we get our answer 
in part from our experiences which were 
stated earlier in our listing of the wrong 
kind of repetitive experiences. Let us 
not provide repetition through memori- 
zation when associated learning can be 
used. Let us not demand drill on infor- 
mation that is not useful or practical. 
Let us not drill when understanding can 
be developed and will in itself be suf- 
ficient. Let us not call for any repetition 
that is not properly motivated by merely 
saying it will probably be beneficial to 
the learner himself. 

So, turning to the affirmative, let us 
give some constructive answers as to 
how the experiences in repetition can be 
provided. The first and most frequently 
used should be this. The class has ac- 
cepted a boy’s problem and under the 
direction of the teacher has been led 
to secure the appropriate facts and make 
a decision in terms of the boy’s situa- 
tion. That correct decision is worth- 
while in itself. But that is not enough. 
Presumably the teacher has used pro- 
cedures that have directed the boys to 
do good thinking and to reach an under- 
standing to the degree that it is appro- 
priate for boys to understand. That, too, 
is very good, but it is not all. Before 
we leave the problem in which we de- 
cided that Fred should fall plow his 
clover or that Harry should order Ohio 
hybrid 502, I suggest that you call for 
repetition in some manner as this: “We 
have now reached a decision which we 
believe is correct for Fred to follow or 
for Harry to carry out. We have learned 
some technical facts, and before we 
erase the blackboard, we ought to con- 
sider pretty definitely just what facts 
we have used which we should remem- 
ber so as to use them tomorrow, if a 
similar problem were to confront us, 
or next month or next year. What facts 
in solving Harry’s problem do you 
think you should remember?” And the 
answer, it seems to me should be some- 
thing like this. “I want to learn all the 
factors that we used in deciding which 
variety of hybrid corn Harry should 
buy, because I shall use these same 
factors when my father makes this 
decision at home or when I make this 
decision for my corn project and, for 
the most part, I expect I shall use these 
same factors in similar problems next 
year or for several years. I was think- 
ing I would like to remember the par- 
ticular facts listed on the blackboard 
with reference to variety which Harry 
is going to buy—Ohio 502. Then, also, 
while I may be wrong, I think I will 
try to remember some of the data con- 
cerning Indiana 432 because that was a 
close second choice and I would like to 
know what makes it a good choice in 
case I cannot get Ohio 502.” 


And so, the boys repeat those facts 
orally and that becomes one type of 
repetition. The effect on their minds is 
that the other facts may be disregarded 
but these should be retained, fixed in 
mind, for use. The board may then be 
erased and we proceed to other problems, 


A second repetition of these same 
facts might be called for the next day 
before we start our next problem. This 
time it may be written repetition in 
which the teacher might say, “Let’s see 
if we got all out of yesterday’s lesson 
that we should. Will each of you now 
write down the name of the variety of 
corn which we decided Harry should 
buy, the factors which we considered 
and the facts concerning the particular 
hybrid variety which Harry is to buy?” 
And, we have a second type of repetition 
—a written review, emphasizing the 
functioning facts from the preceding 
information. These two techniques, if 
they are used with judgment in our 
teaching, will, I am sure, provide a 
large measure of the repetition that is 
desirable to help pupils to cull the 
essential from the non-essential, the 
useful from the useless. More than 
that, through their occasional use, they 
will develop in pupils a discerning, an 
evaluating, a critical mind so that they 
will recognize that some knowledge is 
to be retained whereas other facts may 
be used merely to bring out the facts 
that should be retained and, that done, 
may be forgotten. 

This, then, is my plea for a greater 
use of repetition, if necessary, for fixa- 
tion—an intelligent knowledge of the 
techniques that will lead to retained 
functioning knowledge and will provide 
the repetition in an interesting and un- 
derstanding manner. . 


Vocational agriculture - - - 


(Continued from Page 59) 


former students who have made suc- 
cessful adjustment to their life’s work. 
Several young farmers, successfully 
established, look back to their vocational 
agriculture work in high school as the 
beginning of a program which materially 
helped them to achieve their present 
status. These young men are leaders in 
their communities. 

In every department we have a num- 
ber of graduates who pursue occupa- 
tions other than farming. It is difficult 
to measure the effect of instruction in 
vocational agriculture on their life’s 
work. Several young men who are en- 
gaged in non-farming activities have told 
me that their work in vocational agri- 
culture did much to help them achieve 
their present life’s work. ” 

One young man is now a university 
editor and is doing a creditable job. He 
was the most outstanding F.F.A. re- 
porter I ever had and he feels that the 
experience he gained while editing the 
F.F.A. newsletter, an annual publication, 
and writing F.F.A. news for the local 
papers had much to do with his later 
interest in journalism. Another young 
man is now a critic teacher in vocational 
agriculture. He said his vocational agri- 
culture work in high school sold him 


+ 


Paul McElroy developed direct to consumer 

marketing as part of his high school farm- 

ing program. He is now successfully estab- 
lished in farming. 


on teaching as a career. An American 
Farmer degree holder is now an in- 
structor in dairy husbandry at an agri- 
cultural college. 
Recently I received a letter from a 
former student who is studying Dairy 
Production at the Pennsylvania State 
College. He told me of a former high 
school classmate who is enrolled in the 
agricultural education curriculum. These 
young men are completely thrilled with 
their preparation for an agricultural 
occupation. They were reared in an 
urban center, near a large industrial 
area. In high school they elected to 
study vocational agriculture. One was 
awarded the Keystone Farmer degree; 
the other was outstanding in leadership 
activities. Their vocational agriculture 
work in high school directed them in 
the choice of a career in which they are 
intensely interested. In every department 
similar examples can be found. 
Vocational agriculture does function as 
life adjustment education in our demo- 
cratic way of life. * 


Any power must be the enemy of man- 
kind which enslaves the individual by 
terror and force... . All that is valuable 
in human society depends upon the op- 
portunity for development accorded 
to the individual. 

—Albert Einstein 


James Fike, American Farmer degree holder, 
is a College Instructor in Dairy Technology. 
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Characteristics of 
good teaching 

(Continued from Page 56) 
made by the teacher who is adequately 
prepared. Part of the preparation for 
teaching a specific job or problem would 
include (1) up-to-date information on 
the job or problem; (2) definite plans 
for the teaching procedure to be used; 
and (3) facilities available for following 
the teaching procedure selected. A teacher 
could not hold members of a young 
farmer class responsible for outside 
readings, but good teaching would in- 
clude encouraging them to read bulletins, 
farm journals and consult other sources 
of reliable agricultural information. The 
constant change in agriculture with at- 
tending needs for new information em- 
phasizes the importance of acquainting 
young farmers with the sources of re- 
liable information. 

Extensive use may be made of ex- 
periment station work in teaching young 
farmer classes. This is especially de- 
sirable for beginning teachers. Care 
must be exercised to select experiment 
station work appropriate to the problem 
and local conditions, and it must be 
presented in such a way that the stu- 
dents will understand the conditions 
under which the work was conducted. 
The class may need guidance in making 
the application of the practices used to 
their particular problems. 


Help for the Individual 

Most of the discussion presented above 
has been about teaching the group. It 
is necessary, however, to do a great 
amount of individual teaching and coun- 
selling of young farmers. They have 
many personal problems that can not be 
satisfactorily worked out in a group. 
Family relations, partnership agree- 
ments, securing adequate financial assist- 
ance, obtaining the use of land, leav- 
ing home and getting a job are types 
of personal problems that require skill- 
ful counselling and guidance. Much of 
this may be done out on the farm, 
perhaps in conference with the boy’s 
parents. Of course good teaching and 
a good attitude on the part of the 
teacher would cause the young men to 
feel free to call on the teacher any 
time for counsel and guidance on farm 
problems or other types of problems. 


Supervised farm practice, which is 
essential for members of young farmer 
classes, is not to be limited to projects 
commonly accepted in high school. A 
broad am! comprehensive program of 
supervised farm practice for young men 
already established in farming is rela- 
tively simple. It is important to get 
young men not established in farming 
launched into full participations in all 
phases of farm work early in the train- 
ing program in order to hold their in- 
terest. Close individual work and care- 
ful long-time planning may be very 
helpful in taking young men through the 
steps necessary for them to become 
established in farming. 

A difficult teaching situation may be 
presented by having sixteen, eighteen or 
twenty-year-old unmarried persons not 
yet established in farming in a class with 
men just a little older and married. 


Their farming problems are usually a 
little different and certainly their social 
problems are much tifferent. We raise 
the question of the advisability of divid- 
ing the group at least a part of the time 
for the sake of dealing more directly 
with problems of Vifal concern to the 
largest number. 


Summary 

Briefly summariz@é, some of the 
essential characteristics of good teach- 
ing of young farmer classes are as 
follows: (1) starts,with a point of in- 
terest, a recognized or felt need of the 
group; (2) stimulates the individual to 
question his own ideas, to question the 
practices, methods and management used 
on his farm; (3) the learner has the 
satisfaction of feeling that he is making 
progress in acquiring new abilities or 
skills that he can atin solving present 
problems or problems that may arise in 
the future; (4) provides a maximum 
of self activity on the part of the 
learner which is characterized by various 
types of cooperative activities and con- 
tributions to the successful conduct of 
the class; (5) draws on the experience 
oi members of the class to help discover, 
analyze and solve problems; (6) makes 
use of experiment station work and other 
scurces of up-to-date information; (7) 
directs students to the sources of de- 
pendable information and encourages 
them to use it; (8) provides for in- 
dividual teaching and counselling of 
members of the class; and (9) con- 
tributes to the development of broad 
comprehensive programs of supervised 
farm practice leading to establishment 
in farming. * 


Death of Henry C. Groseclose 


ENRY C. Grose- 

close, one of 
the pioneers in vo- 
cational agricul- 
ture in Virginia 
and the United 
States passed away 
on June 4. He was 
nationally known 
as one of the foun- 
ders of the Future 
Farmers of Amer- 
ica. The constitu- 
tion, by-laws, and 
ritual of the na- 
tional organization were largely the 
work of this versatile man. For more 
than twelve years he was associated 
directly with the national F.F.A., first 
as executive secretary-treasurer and then 
as treasurer. 


Henry C. Groseclose 


A native of Virginia, Mr. Groseclose 
attended Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity and the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, receiving both the Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees in agricultural educa- 
tion from the latter institution. He 
served the public school system of 
Virginia for twenty-seven years as 
teacher, high school principal, teacher- 
trainer in agricultural education at 
V. P. L, State Supervisor of Secondary 
Instruction, and as division superin- 
tendent of schools in his native county, 
Bland. 
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Direction through 
training 


(Continued from Page 51) 


units of instructions (lessons), becoming 
acquainted with individual pupils and 
their home environment, planning super- 
vised farming programs, supervising 
farming programs, advising the F.F.A. 
Chapter, organizing an out-of-school 
group, and teaching out-of-school 
groups. Where and how is the prospec- 
tive teacher to learn the greatest share 
of what it will take to go onto his own 
job and perform satisfactorily, so far as 
training can prepare him to do so? Isn't 
‘learning to do by doing’ as important, 
here as in any other part of the program 
of vocational education. 

If true, this imposes a greater respon- 
sibility and offers a greater opporturlity 
for critic teachers and cooperating 
schools than we seem to have recognized 
in the past. Can we ever expect to have 
Advisory Councils used in vocational ag- 
riculture departments as a common prac- 
tice unless we can illustrate and provide 
practice in their use in critic centers? 
Will we have out-of-school classes as a 
part of programs of vocational agricul- 
ture if trainees don’t find such classes in 
the program in critic centers and if they 
fail to receive experience in working 
with such groups as a part of training? 
These illustrations can be multiplied in- 
definitely. 


If the assumption implied here is valid 
we need to give far greater recognition 
to the critic teacher and the cooperating 
school than has been done. In the first 
place such a teacher should exemplify 
the best program that any State expects 
of a teacher in vocational agriculture. 
Administrative relationships in the school 
and community and physical facilities in 
the department and school should be such 
as to set desirable patterns for the pro- 
spective teachers. There is very little 
merit in the point of view that the 
trainee should be trained. in a poorly 
equipped or less than average depart- 
ment because he may become employed 
in a similar location later. Very little im- 
provement in our less than average de- 
partments of vocational agriculture will 
come about in that manner. 

Careful selection of critic teachers and 
cooperating schools, training workshops 
for critic teachers, and a clearer recog- 
nition of the importance of the function 
performed by critic teachers may be 
some of the directions in which we need 
to move. 


W. A. Smirtu, 
Teacher Education, 
Cornell University. 


A teacher’s one greatest asset is 
sympathy, the power to feel with his 
pupils and put himself in their places. 
Tasks which seem easy to the teacher 
are hard for the child. Without genuine 
sympathy one will never become a good 
teacher. —H. H. Lowrey, 

Fordson, Michigan 


What ever is right or wrong in our 
world is exactly what is right or wrong 
in the individual human heart. 

—Margaret Leckie 


Housekeeping in the 
farm shop 


(Continued from Page 58) 


sweepers only) are to remove coveralls 
and wash up before they do their clean- 
up jobs. As soon as the sweepers are 
through at the sink, the alternates may 
wash up. 

4. Do the clean-up job completely, 
thoroughly, and accurately. Stay with 
it until it is done. 

5. No one is to leave the building be- 
fore the passing bell, and no one is to 
leave the shop to go to the classroom 
until after the five-minute warning bell 
and approval of his job by the foreman. 

6. The key to making this system 
work depends upon the foreman having 
complete cooperation. There are ten 
jobs to be rotated among 15 men. This 
allows five alternates who will be on 
rest period if every man is present and 
unless assigned to duty by the foreman 
or instructor. 

7. Failure to do a clean-up job proper- 
ly will be disciplined at the pleasure of 
the class as a whole, upon recommenda- 
tion of the foreman and approval of the 
instructor. 


Divisions of Jobs 

Foreman: Each day the foreman 
should call the principal’s office and see 
that the shop clock agrees with the 
master clock in the office, resetting the 
shop clock when necessary. He shall 
check to be sure we are running on a 
regular schedule; assign the jobs of 
absentees to the alternates, give the 
signal to stop work, and be personally 
responsible in seeing that each man does 
his job, or do it himself. He shall see 
that the time schedule is followed by 
all members and that the portable equip- 
ment—such as rolling table, blackboard, 
hoist, and ladder—is in its proper place. 
He shall recommend discipline of any 
slacker. 


First sweeper: Sweep the southeast 
corner of the shop, (forge corner). 
This means % of the shop, not just the 
corner, extending up to the small grinder 
and to the center of the shop. 

.Tool Room Carts and Drill Presses: 
Replace all tools on carts, check them, 
and return them to the tool room. Wipe 
off and remove drills from presses, adjust 
them to normal, and see that the keys 
are in place. 


First Alternate: Do any job assigned 
by foreman. (Usually first absentee). 


Second Sweeper: Sweep the north- 
west corner of the shop. This means 
clean under benches and power tools 
and includes down to small drill press. 
Check all brooms and garbage cans fo 
proper place. . 


Forges and Power Tools: Dust off 
forges, remove clinkers, soak a small 
pile of coal and put all forge tools (in- 
cluding anvils) in proper places. Dust 
off grinders and lubricate them once in 
your week. Adjust tool-rests, dust off 
saws, lathe, and jointer and check ad- 
justments. Raise bench saw table until 
saw is concealed and be sure ripping 
fence and cut-off stop are in place. Re- 
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port any broken parts or obvious mis- 
adjustments. 

Second Alternate: Do any job assigned 
by foreman. (Usually second absentee). 
sentee). 

Third Sweeper: Sweep the northeast 
corner of the shop. See that the big 
door is closed and locked, broom put 
away, and refuse in cans. Corners shall 
be clean and all unnecessary rubbish re- 
moved. 


Yellow and Blue Cabinets and Wood 
Benches: Benches are to be in proper 
places, all materials removed, vises 
closed, and benches dusted. All tools 
properly hung in cabinets approved by 
foreman, doors closed but unlocked with 
lock on the hasp. 


Third Alternate: Any job assigned by 
the foreman. 


Fourth Sweeper: Sweep the southwest 
fourth of the shop, including under the 
benches. See that towel can is in order, 
and put away brooms. 


Welding Equipment: Note the amount 
of gas left in tanks, and if low notify 
instructor to reorder. See that gas 
welder is properly closed down, all ac- 
cessories hung in cabinet, cabinet checked 
by foreman, and door closed. Dust off 
welding tables, remove junk, put welding 
rods in containers. Wind up the D.C. 
leads, check the helmets, and stack the 
scrap pile neatly. 


Fourth Alternate: Assigned jobs by 
foreman. 


Red and Orange Cabinets and Steel 
Benches: Check cabinets to be sure all 
tools are wiped and in place. Have fore- 
man check them and close the doors, but 
do not lock them, hang the locks on 
the hasps. Fill oil cans with proper grade 
of oil when empty. Dust off and clean- 
up all metal working benches, and 
wipe or wash up any grease and oil. 
Remove all junk. 

Fifth Alternate: Any job assigned by 
foreman, usually that of assistant fore- 
man. You will be foreman next week, 
so keep your eyes open. 


Basic Principles 


You, no doubt, have noted that the 
instructors are stated very specifically 
and that responsibility for each little 


task is clearly placed on some individual. 
Several of the most important principles 


which should be embodied in such a 
clean-up system are: 

1. Responsibility placed on someone 
to give the clean-up signal and be sure 
that class does not end without warn- 
ing. To have class end early, due to an 
assembly or a shortened school schedule 
for the day, will leave the shop in a 
mess. 

2. Have fewer jobs to do than there 
are members in the class, so that when 
one or more boys are absent, there is an 
alternate to do those jobs. 

3. Stagger the times at which boys 
are to wash up and change clothes. This 
prevents crowding at the sink and if 
sweepers are allowed to wash ani change 
first, the benches may be brushed down 
before the floor around them is swept. 
If the sweepers start first, and then the 
boys, whose responsibility is benches, 
sweep the trash off the benches onto the 
clean floor, friction will result. 


4. Adequate time for clean-up must 
be allowed. In some situations as little 
time as five minutes may be adequate; 
in others, as much as twelve is necessary. 

5. If all boys are required to wait 
in the shop until the passing bell, there 
is less tendency to slough through a 
job and hurry into the main building. 

6. Thorough knowledge of the rules 
and jobs on the part of the students is 
necessary. One way this can be ac- 
complished is to duplicate them and 
place a copy in the hands of each stu- 
dent for study. This study can be fol- 
lowed with a test. In addition to this, 
a copy should be posted on the shop 
bulletin board for reference. 

7. A keyed color system, having the 
silhouettes in each cabinet a different 
color, with some part of each tool 
painted the color of its cabinet, will 
aid materially in getting tools returned. 
This is especially. important for adult 
classes which are likely to be less 
familiar with the shop arrangement than 
are the all-day students. A color system 
is also convenient in designating shop 
clean-up assignments. ae 


You can’t do today’s job with yester- 
day’s tools and be in business tomorrow. 
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RE vocational 
agriculture 
teachers overload- 
ed with work, wor- 
ry and responsibil- 
ity? Every teacher 
worthy of his hire 
will answer this in 
the affirmative. The 
demands on time 
and effort in this 
field are always 
greater than a 
teacher can give. 
The opportunities 
to serve the cause of a better agriculture 
are tremendous. Every teacher is con- 
stantly in the position of making deci- 
sions as to where he shall devote his 
time and effort to the greatest good for 
the greatest number. He has accepted a 
position as a public servant and the 
public expects productive returns for 
the investrrent made in his services. 


Mark Nichols 


The vocational agriculture program is 
continually becoming more complex. The 
agricultural instructor who started out 
with the program in 1918 had a picnic 
as compared with the teacher in 1950. 

The Future Farmer program over a 
period of twenty-two years has ex- 
panded tremendously. Five national judg- 
ing contests are now conducted annually 
(dairy, dairy products, livestock, meats, 
and poultry). In addition to these, many 
states conduct crop judging contests, 
farm mechanics contests, parliamentary 
procedure contests, queen contests, ham 
and egg contests, and others ad in- 
finitum. 


The National Future Farmer Founda- 
tion, Inc. makes state awards in seven 
fields (star state farmer, public speak- 
ing, farm mechanics, rural electrifica- 


tion, dairy, conservation, and safety). 
There are also state initiated projects. 
The awards in the seven fields are 
carried forward on the contest basis at 
the national level. “All of these require 
extra work. 

Many F.F.A. activities are conducted 
at or beyond the chapter level. These 
include participation in stock shows 
(which are growing in scope and num- 
bers), county, area, state, and regional 
fairs, various scholarships to higher in- 
stitutions, essay contests, chapter reccg- 
nitions, and public speaking contests. 

Vocational agriculture teachers are en- 
couraged to attend district educational 
and leadership conferences, the annual 
summer conferences, F.F.A. and Y.F.A. 
leadership conferences ard conventions, 
summer camps, and go on summer 
F.F.A. tours with their chapter members. 


A good vocational agriculture teacher 
is expected to have a program of com- 
plete continuity—Future Farmer, Young 
Farrer and Adult Farmer programs. 
The work involved 7s adviser to the 
Young Farrer Association like that of 
the Future Farmer chapter adviser is 
tremendous. On top of all this some 
teachers are expected to be responsible 
for the management of the school com- 
munity cannery, the swect potato house, 
the school incubator, again ad infinitum. 


Community Responsibilities 
A teacher is expected to be a com- 
tunity leader and take an active part 
in the Farm Bureav, the Grange, or the 
Farmers Union, or te on the agricul- 
ture committee of the Lions Club, the 
Kiwanis Club, or the Rotary Club. In 
church he is expected to teach the Sun- 
day School class and be Scout Master 
or Troop Committeeman in the Boy 

Scout Troop, or Explorer Post. 


«== This teacher overload is killing me 


MARK NICHOLS, State Director, Salt Lake City, Utah 


oe 


In a number of instances teachers are 
assigned responsibilities with the veteran 
institutional on-farm training and spend 
considerable time in this activity. 

Many teachers have interests in private 
business which range in scope from 
small enterprises to rather extensive’ 
holdings and then on top of all this— 
reports-reports-reports-reports reports! 

When, I ask, is an agriculture teacher 
going to find time to spend a few 
minutes at home with his good wife 
and family? The kids in many instances 
now are reported to scarcely recognize 
their father. They seldom see him at 
home and then never during the light 
of day. Such a situation is endangering 
the future welfare of the race. Isn’t 
it about time we call a halt to all this 
overload business while the vocational 
agriculture teacher still has enough 
substance to cast a shadow? If it goes 
on much longer there won't even be a 
grease spot left of a once manly man! 
Isn’t it about time we declared open 


season on school executives, area super- 
visors, and state supervisors before this 
poor agriculture teacher becomes as ex- 
tinct as the dodo? 

Well, let’s take a breather and analyze 
the situation! Perhaps there is a solu- 
tion! The words of the poet Henely in 
his poem “Invictus” comes to mind in 
this connection: 


“Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as a pit from pole to pole 

I thank whatever Gods may be, 
For my unconquerable soul. 


It matters not how straight the gate, 

How charged with punishment and 
scroll, 

I am the Master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul.” 


The solution to the problem of over- 
load lies with the teacher himself. He‘in 
very deed is the master of his fate, the 
captain of his soul, and more specifically 
the administrator and planner of his own 
program in vocational agriculture as 
well as for his personal activities beyond 
his job. 

It is observed that many teachers at 
present are in a state of confusion and 
frustration with regard to the applica- 
tion of their time and energy. They 
either do not know how to plan or if 
they do they don’t seem to have the 
“will” and personal management to 
carry their plans into operation. 


The answer to the overload problem is 
better teacher management. The ultimate 
solution therefore rests largely with the 
teacher. The first requirement of a voca- 
tional agriculture teacher or any teacher 
for that matter is that he is happy in 
his work. A teacher who cannot qualify 
in this regard owes it to himself and the 
public he serves to get out of the teach- 
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ing business. Every vocational agricul- 
ture teacher worth his salt who has been 
on the job six months or more will find 
enough work to do in vocational agri- 
culture to take the time of two or three 
men. His responsibility then lies in doing 
first things first. 


During the past year in Utah the state 
supervisory staff has held a series of 
conferences with vocational agriculture 
teachers and veteran instructors in which 
the discussion has centered on teacher 
management. Some tentative suggestions 
have been made concerning teacher 
management and job classification. For 
the sake of discussion the agriculture 
teachers job has been likened unto a 
circus with jobs of primary importance 
categoried under the “big tent,” jobs of 
secondary importance listed under the 
“side show” heading, arid jobs of third 
rating importance under the “popcorn 
stand” designation. Obviously a good 
circus has all three—the big tent, the 
side shows, and popcorn stands. The 
chief circus attractions, however, are the 
big tent activities. Likewise the voca- 
tional agriculture teacher’s activities of 
primary concern should probably come 
in this category. For a _ well-rounded 
program he will have a few side shows 
and even a popcorn stand or two. Yet 
his chief performance will be under 
the big tent. These activities have been 
tentatively listed for the Utah program 
of vocational agriculture as follows: 
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young men if they are given a chance. 
A department advisory council and ad- 
visory committees can save the teacher 
in time and energy if properly managed. 
Again, it is a challenge to a teacher's 
ability to organize, deputize, and super- 
vise. 

2. The teacher who has the idea of 
“getting young farmer and adult farmer 
instruction over with in January to 
March” is usually the loser. It generally 
can’t be done this"way. It is a year- 
round activity just the same as is the 
day program. Year round planning is the 
solution to this problem. 

3. More instruction should be done 
on a problem solving basis in terms of 
the individual farming plan of each en- 
rollee. Too much time is spent in class 
work keyed to information leading to 
general understandings and apprecia- 
tions. Not enough of it is geared to the 
doing level “here and now.” Carefully 
planned farming programs are time 
savers. They are the basis for instruc- 
tional efficiency. 

4. Visit enrollees on their farms when 
they need it. It is believed that visits 
to Future Farmers, young farmers, and 
adult farmers will average 30-40 per 
month during the school year for each 
teacher. Only the farms of enrollees 
shouJd be visited as a rule. 

5. The vocational agriculture teacher 
is an educational leader and not a ser- 
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dents for emergency farm repair jobs. 
This work should be done only during 
regular class time with these groups. 
The school shop is not to be used for 
personal repair jobs. Teachers should in- 
sist on such a standard with respect to 
shop use. y 

6. Don’t let reports to the local 
district and state department pile up. 
Keep them progressive as the activity 
is performed. Making a “piled-up” re- 
port is a headache! 

7. A teacher cannot keep up with all of 
the judging contests. It is suggested 
that no teacher coach more than two 
judging teams for a state contest ncr 
spend more than 20 hours with each 
team after it is chosen. It is recom- 
mended that not more than 10 hours 
be spent with the chapter public speaker 
after he is chosen, for each of the con- 
tests (area and state). It is suggested 
that no teacher enter more than two 
candidates for F.F.A. Foundation 
awards (other than public speaker and 
star state farmer). 

8. Some teachers: spend a great deal 
of time driving their cars upon the 
request of F.F.A. members and _ their 
fathers in scouting for livestock pur- 
chases. This practice requires a great 
deal of time and expense to the school 
district which may be minimized through 
planning and organization. 

9. In a number of areas in the state, 
Future Farmer chapters are engaged in 


Utah State Department of Public Instruction Classification Activities of Vocational Agriculture Teacher 
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Activities of Primary Importance 


Secondary Activities 


Third Rating Activ'ties 


Future Farmer 


Adult Farmer 


Individual Farm Sur- 
veys 

. Class Instruction 
Farm Supervision 

. F.F.A. Adviser of 
en Activity Pro- 


é | sel (All Day) 
Reports (F.F.A.) 
Faculty Meeting 
Professional Confer- 
ences 

. F.F.A. member attend- 
ance at Area Confer- 
ences, State Conven- 
tion, and National 
Convention : 
State Farmer Candi- 
date 
Amer‘can Farmer 
_—— 

eep permanent 
mania 

Inform public on vo- 
cational — 
Program planning 
Keep lavemberies 

Dept. Maintenance 

. Adequate library 

. Order needed equip- 
ment and supplies 


2 NAY Se No 


Young Farmer 


Class Instruction 


. Individual Farm Sur- 


veys 
Farm Supervision 
Y.F. Adviser of Stand- 
ard Activity Program 
Promote Enrollments 
x rts of Program 

. Area Conferences 
ML State Convention 
Program Planning 


Class Instruction 
Promote Enrollments 
Farm Supervision 
Reports of Program 
P-ogram Planning 


- 
So 


of sie BORD 


Sesch F.F.A. Judging 
Teams 

Conduct F.F.A. Foun- 

dation Activities 

F.F.A. Summer Trip 

Parent and Son 

Banquet 

Chapter Cooperative 

Recognition 

Fairs and Exhib'ts 

F.F.A. Chapter Contest 
F.FA. Chapter Records 

— 


Young Farmer of Year 
Cha ser of Year 
owt rf akin 


lee Club and 


: Bad (National) 


Con Aun fw NW 


~ 
S 


. Coach F.F.A. Basket- 


ball, es or 
Softball 

Teach Non-agriculture 
Classes 


- Class or Club Adviser 
. Helper in Athletic 


Activities 

Procure War Surplus 
School Maintenance 
Handy Man 

Srontiaiees Contest 


. Hall duty 
. Adviser of school 


publications 
Substitute teaching 
during released 
periods 


Management Suggestions 

Some tentative suggestions for im- 
proving vocational agriculture teacher 
management in Utah are listed as 
follows: 

1. The average teacher is attempting 
to do too much by himself. Many 
Future Farmer activities and Young 
Farmer activities can be effectively ac- 
complished through committees of these 


vice station operator. Continued personal 
service to the same individual with such 
jobs as poultry culling, dehorning, and 
welding is not in the realm of teacher 
responsibility. Teach them to do it in 
regular classes or on-farm visits! 

In many instances young farmers and 
adult farmers (one or two at a time) 
use the farm shop during the regular 
hours it is in use by high school stu- 


competitive athletics, particularly basket- 
ball. This takes a great deal of teacher 
time and is not in the realm of voca- 
tional agriculture responsibility. Let the 
physical education teacher or athletic 
coach handle the athletics! 

10. Many vocational agriculture teach- 
ers have the “January-March” young 
farmer and adult farmer instruction 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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C. L. (Dec) Loy 


Doc is teaching the farmers the im- 
portance of pasture and livestock pro- 
duction in the south. Twenty-one years 
ago pastures in Union County were, in 
the main, just fenced off areas on the 
farm. Today the mountain slopes are 
green with modern pastures, seeded with 
a select grass and legume mixture. If 
asked what he has done to achieve this 
goal, he will always say that he has 
been a failure. He is never satisfied 
with his efforts even though others 
around him can see the job has been 
well done. 
m1 


Che job or the man 


WALTER PEACE, Student Teacher. University of Tennessee 


L. (Doc) Loy has done more for 
C. the farmers of Union County than 
any other man. He has made “head- 
lines” with his people on the strength 
of his winning personality, character, 
straight-forwardness, honesty, and will- 
ingness to help his fellowmen. He has 
built a father-son relationship with the 
farmers of Union County in the past 
twenty-one years as a teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture at Maynardville, Ten- 
nessee. He has served as advisor, coun- 
selor and veterinarian to the farmers 
during these tweney-one years; all the 
people call him “Doc” because he is 
ready to help whenever they are in need. 

Besides being a teacher, he is presi- 
dent of the Union County Teachers 
Association, treasurer of the Hubbs 
Grove Community Club, and manager of 
his farm, which is one of the finest in 
Union County. He has also served as 
president of the Tennessee Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers Association, by 
which he is considered one of the out- 
standing teachers. He trained the first 
speaker, Elmo Johnson, ever to go from 
the state of Tennessee to the National 
F.F.A. speaking contest. 


“Doc” plays the fiddle and has or- 
ganized an F.F.A. string band that has 
played at state conventions on numerous 
occasions. The band also plays at square 
dances for the purpose of raising money 
to support the F.F.A. chapter. 


All his students love and_ respect 
him. He believes that good discipline 
is the first step in teaching. He always 
has the situation well in hand, and re- 
gardless of what he says, can always 
adjust to the level of the group with 
which he is speaking and working. His 
philosophy is built on the concept of 
cooperation with people, and his famous 
words are “be right, be hard, be honest, 
be fair.” He is known for firmness in his 
criticisms, but he can criticize his fellow- 
men in such a manner that they will still 
respect his judgment. He believes in 
common “horse sense,” weighing the 


value of any situation and taking it 
from there. To quote his words, “you 
can’t make a fork handle out of a polk 
stalk.” He believes in teaching the boy 
first how he can make something out of 
himself, then teaches him agriculture. He 
teaches only those things that are needed 
in his community and that are directly 
concerned with the farmers of the im- 
mediate area. 


He has a mental picture of how his 
county should be in regards to agri- 
culture, and he has set out to make 
this picture a reality. As most of the 
county is unsuited for corn production, 


Long tenure 


E. L. McGRAW, Teacher Education, 
Alabama 


.. J. Howell, teacher of vocational 
¢ agriculture, has been Prof. Howell 
to boys and girls of Pickens County 
High School at Reform, Alabama for 
32 years. 


Mr. Howell stands in a class alone 
when considering tenure as a vo-ag 
teacher. This is true of Alabama and 
probably the entire nation. The Smith- 
Hughes Act which inaugrated vocational 
agriculture work was passed March 4, 
1917. Mr. Howell began teaching agri- 
culture at Reform, January 1, 1918. His 
first class consisted’ of six boys and 
three girls. The term was nine months 
in length. Mr. Howell has held high 
standards in project work since the 
beginning. He has always insisted that 
a student should have at least five acres 
in projects. During the first year the 
average income per boy from projects 
was $343.92. The average has always 
run from $200 to $300. 

When Mr. Howell started his work 
at Reform even the best farmers of 
that day were using half and half 
cotton and 100 to 200 pounds of 10-2-2 
fertilizer per acre. The average yield 
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ae teacher houd ews... 


of corn was 13 bushels per acre and 
cotton 99 pounds of lint per acre in 


1918. In 1948, Mr. Howell’s boys 
averaged 43 bushels of corn per acre 
and 573 pounds of lint cotton per acre. 
The state average cotton production was 
367 pounds of lint per acre. 


Mr. Howell started his vocational 
work by surveying 50 farms in the 
community. He found no _ houses 
screened, only 20 good farm practices 
being carried out in the entire survey, 
no terraces, no legumes, and no roads. 
There were two houses in Reform at 
that time with shrubbery. There were no 
graveled or paved streets; some side- 
walks were paved. 

Mr. Howell soon began ‘working on 
better corn yields. Through community 
fairs where prizes were given for high 
corn yields this work was started. Out 
of this adult work on corn improvement 
came a new variety of corn, Graham’s 
Mosby. This was developed from field 
selection. This was developed by L. C. 
Graham, one of the evening school 
members. 

The first adult class held was a 
series of 16 lessons. This class was held 
at Hargrove School which was six miles 
from Reform. Mr. Howell made these 
16 round trips by horseback. Through 
this effort he surveyed and built the 
second terrace in the county. He laid 
off and constructed terraces in four 
centers where he taught adult schools. 

Outside all this Mr. Howell has found 
time for other activities. He has been 
Sunday School Superintendent at the 
Baptist Church all the time except four 
and one-half years that he has been in 
Reform. He has been deacon and trustee 
of the church for 12 years, member of 
the Rotary Club for 12 years and is at 
present the president of the club. He was 
council member for 12 years and is now 
serving on the town board. 


In order that people may be happy in 
their work, these three things are 
needed: They must be fit for it, they 
must not do too much of it, and they 
must have a sense of success in it. 

—John Ruskin 
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A state advisory committee 
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Teachers of vocational agriculture in West Virginia are shown serving in a state advisory capacity to supervisors and teacher trainers. 
The committee consisting of eleven teachers, one from each of the eleven administrative districts in the state, was selected by virtue of 
his election as District President of his local Vo-Ag Teacher's Association. 


Meeting of these types are extremely helpful to the state staff and are a good example of the principles of democracy applied to the 


administration of vocational agriculture. 


Those included in the picture, left to right, are Vo-Ag teachers unless otherwise noted: Robert E. Via, Talcott; Lacy Cochran, Moorefield; 


W. H. Wayman, District Supervisor; M. T. Hill, Wallace; R. C. Butler, Teacher Trainer; D. P. Pl 


lymale, Secretary, Kyowva Fair; C. T. 


Sydenstricker, Secretary, State Fair; D. W. Parsons, Teacher Trainer; L. F. Hutton, Hamlin; John M. Lowe, State Director of Vocational 
Education; H. N. Hansucker, State Supervisor; C. W. Phillips, Buckhannon; Claude McGhee, Kingwood; B. L. Bible, Morgantown; Clifford 
Dunn, Point Pleasant; Lawrence Bartlett, Harrisville; and Nelson Dailey, Renick. 


The three men in the back row, left to right are—K. O. Judy, Martinsburg; Guy E. Cain, District Supervisor and P. C. Karickhoff, Lookout. 


Our covers 


The average corn yields in Mississippi 


have increased from 15 bushels to 24 
bushels within the past two years as 4 
result of the 100-bushel per acre corn 
program begun three years ago by teachers 
of vocational agriculture. Pictured are James 
White, V. A. representative; Paul B. Jones, 
veterans farm instructor; and Thomas Mur- 
phree, veteran trainee, looking at Murphree's 
corn which yielded 115 bushels per acre. 
More than 1,000 vo-ag students and vet- 
eran trainees produced over 100 bushels of 
corn per acre in the state in 1949. 

The directory is omitted in this issue. We 
are using in its place a picture taken at 
the annual conclave of Alpha Tau Alpha, 
professional Agricultural Education frater- 
nity, held at Atlantic City, December 6-8, 
1949. Seated at the speakers’ table are Dr. 
M. C. Gaar, National Secretary (left); 
Dr. C. S. Anderson, National President 
(center); and Professor R. W. Canada, 
National Ist Vice-President (right). Dr. H. 
M. Hamlin, National 2nd Vice-President, 
was also in attendance. The oat ad- 
dressing the conclave is James Shadle of 
the Pennsylvania State College, chairman 
of the Constitution Committee. 

Each delegate represented a chapter of 
the fraternity, and a total of approximately 
5,000 alumni and active members. Dr. G. F. 
Eckstrom delivered the opening address. 
Among the business transacted was the 
approval of petitions for three new chapters. 
Professor E. J. F. Early was elected as the 
new National Secretary. The 1950 conclave 
of Alpha Tau Alpha will be held in Miami, 
Florida, in December. 


Established 


cr the 107 California high school voca- 
tional agriculture students who re- 
ceived the American Farmer degree be- 
tween 1928 and 1948, ouly four are in 
occupations which are not related to 
farming, and 89 of them—more than 
83 per cent—are actually in full-time 
farming. 

A study completed in May shows that 
two are in related work, a veterinarian 
and buyer for a meat packing plant; 
four are in professional agriculture, 
one a regional supervisor of agricul- 
tural education. One is in military service, 
two are deceased, one of them in war- 
time service; and six are still in col- 
lege, all preparing for farming or pro- 
fessional agricultural work. 


DE Wm. Anderson Broyles, Professor 

Emeritus in Agricultural: Education 
at Penn State, has concluded two years 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama. 

Dr. Broyles will go in September to 
Berry College in Georgia, where a new 
program in launching Agricultural Edu- 
cation is being set up. 


Success is a matter of adjusting one’s 
efforts to obstacles and one’s abilities to 
a service needed by others. Most people 
think of it in terms of getting. Success 
begins in terms of Giving. 

—Henry Ford 


Help ... This teacher 
overload is killing me 


(Continued from Page 69) 


complex and bunch their classes during 
this period. In lieu of this it is sug- 
gested that no teacher instruct such 
classes more than two nights a week 
(preferably one) and that no. night 
class be of more than three hours 
duration nor extend later than 10:00 
p.m. In many instances adult farmer 
and young farmer class instruction may 
be conducted in the afternoons or on 
Saturday mornings. 

11. It is believed that in a number 
of cases teachers have allowed them- 
selves to be overloaded with church 
work, community work, or private busi- 
ness on the side. It is assumed that 
every vocational agriculture teacher re- 
gards vocational agriculture as _ his 
primary job to which he owes first 
allegiance in time and energy. If other 
work usurps his strength to the extent 
that his main job suffers, the teacher is 
not dealing justly with himself or his 
job. 

During the coming year more attention 
will be given to the problem of teacher 
load and plans are now under way to 
make specific studies of vocational agri- 
culture teacher activities in Utah with 
the hope that some objective criteria 
may be established with regard to the 
“teacher and his job.” a 
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Delegates from 15 chapters of Alpha Tau Alpha assembled in National Conclave at Atlantic City to chart the course of their aunggens 
fraternity in Agricultural Education. They represent i alumni and active members. (See Page 71.) 
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